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A Climate of Pride 


By L. H. Gunter and Leonard Oseas 


‘fa OF THE STRONGEST influences a man- 
ager has working for him is his own 
example before his staff. A manager’s own 
willingness to grow and develop and the 


ways he relates to his staff as a person are 


in the long run more crucial in determining 





the climate of his department than any for- 
mal action he may take. His accessibility, | 
positive approach to problems, trustworthi- | 
ness, sincerity of purpose—all his positive 


human qualities markedly influence the atti- 





tudes of his subordinates. 

This does not mean that a manager must | 
always act as if he were trying to win a | 
popularity contest. But the manager who 
knows and respects himself contributes in a | 
meaningful, human way to a mutual effort 
of fallible human beings who want to find 
pride in the products of their labor. 


from “Creating a Climate for Development’ 
Personnel Information Bulletin, February, 1961 
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CONTROLLING 
LABOR COSTS 


By John D. Staley 


Director of Industrial Relations 
Genesco 


A single unqualified employee can add 
thousands of dollars to your costs. 


F A MANAGER WANTS to cut costs 
I (and what manager doesn’t?) 
his best bet is to concentrate on la- 
bor costs. That’s where he has the 
most flexibility, and he can get the 
most savings, most directly and ef- 
ficiently. And, in improving the 
labor-cost picture, he’ll find that he 
also improves the over-all operat- 
ing efficiency of his department. 

No company can afford the ex- 
pense of a poorly trained operator. 
In one company of 500 employees, 
for instance, there was a difference 
of $25,000 a year in costs—includ- 
ing the costs of low production, poor 
quality, absenteeism, tardiness, and 
damage to equipment and product— 
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between the best operator and the 
poorest one. That’s a pretty stagger- 
ing amount when you consider that 
it represents the wages of about 
four employees—and it’s all going 
to waste. 

A badly trained maintenance 
man takes longer to do a job, uses 
more materials, and returns sooner 
to make the same repairs than his 
better-trained counterpart does. A 
misplaced clerk makes costly errors, 
wastes time, and complicates the 
work of the people whose opera- 
tions are connected with his. The 
square-peg leadman costs the de- 
partment even more money, for he 
directly controls a wide variety of 








cost items. If he isn’t thoroughly 
qualified, he won’t be able to spot or 
control cost leaks. 

All this is why selection, orienta- 
tion and training, and good over-all 
supervision are key factors in cost 
control. 

The same principles apply as 
well to employees who are already 
on the payroll, and are promoted or 
upgraded. No one would deny that 
it is easier for a manager to upgrade 
by seniority alone. But it is a great 
deal wiser to promote on the basis 
of job standards applied consistently 
and diligently. 

Many companies have well-de- 
veloped programs for handling se- 
lection; others have none at all. In 
either case, the question is: How 
can the supervisor contribute to 
the control of operating costs via 
selection? 


Work with the personnel man 


The supervisor’s role in selection 
begins early. It’s up to him to see 
that the personnel department gets 
the exact specifications of the man 
to be hired—the minimum and max- 
imum requirements. Without this 
information, selection is mere guess- 
work. So it’s up to the supervisor to 
know the specifications, and how 
and why they were set up. 

The foreman who complains, 
“How can I get out the work with 
the kind of people Personnel sends 


me?” is admitting that he does not 
participate in the employment proc- 
ess, despite the fact that it is a line 
responsibility. He is admitting that 
Personnel is doing his hiring for 
him—and that he knows neither 
the job specifications in his shop nor 
the use Personnel is making of them. 

The personnel man screens appli- 
cants against established specifica- 
tions and recommends them to the 
line people. When he sends an ap- 
plicant to a foreman, he doesn’t 
say, “Here is the man we’ve hired 
for you. Put him to work.” In- 
stead, he says, “This man fits all the 
specifications for the job. If you ap- 
prove him, let us know—and then 
put him to work.” It is the line man- 
ager’s responsibility to make the 
final decision. 
Job specifications 

The specifications for effective 
selection should be developed from 
a study of: 

1. Job content and conditions 

2. Present job incumbents 

3. Job progression 

4. Labor markets 

5. Wage rates for the job 
Only then can you compare your 
needs with the availability of talent 
and state the specifications. 

Physical specifications are the 
easiest to set up and measure. It 
would be wise, for example, to bar 
overweight people from jobs involv- 





This article was adapted from a new book, The Cost-Minded Manager, by John D. 
Staley. © 1961, by the American Management Association. 
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ing a lot of work on ladders or nar- 
row catwalks, or in traps, manholes, 
or motor pits. Yet curiously enough, 
many companies that require ade- 
quate pre-employment physical ex- 
aminations and periodic re-exami- 
nations have never tied them in 
with job specifications! 

One cosmetics manufacturer, for 
instance, found an inspector (exam- 
ining for overfill, underfill, and 
labels) whose corrected vision was 
20/100 in both eyes. It is hard to 
believe that he could detect either 
underfill or overfill or see whether 
labels were properly put on. 

Here are some of the specifica- 
tions that might be considered, phys- 
ical and otherwise: 

Physical specifications: height, 
weight, sex, sight, hearing, sense of 
smell, voice, dexterity, agility, reac- 
tion time, appearance; stamina 
when the employee is subjected to 
strenuous work, long hours, nerv- 
ous tension, job pressure, and mo- 
notony. 

Psychological specifications: in- 
telligence, personality, interests, ap- 
titudes, level of aspiration. 

Training specifications: _ basic 
schooling, apprenticeship, certifica- 
tions, college education, previous 
experience, additional training re- 
quired, trainability. 

Personal specifications: marital 
status, credit rating, bonding status. 


The labor market 


Job specifications are closely tied 
to the labor market. In a tight mar- 
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ket, a company must sometimes 
lower its specifications, and ex- 
penses usually rise because of in- 
creased training time, increased 
scrap, decreased production levels, 
and all the other factors that ac- 
company hiring unqualified em- 
ployees. This is only the beginning, 
however, for even an unqualified 
worker acquires seniority and soon 
has a stake in a classification higher 
than what he normally could hope 
for. 

When the labor supply is abun- 
dant, on the other hand, job speci- 
fications are often raised. When 
overqualified employees first ap- 
pear in the shop and the company 
sets up a reserve of trainable talent 
for higher-rated positions, short-run 
savings may result. But overquali- 
fied employees don’t usually remain 
in jobs that don’t tax their abilities. 
Turnover costs soon begin to show 
up. 

That’s why it’s important to set 
your specifications so you get the 
right man for the job—someone 
neither under- nor overqualified. 


Recruitment sources 


Before he sets up his specifica- 
tions, then, the cost-minded man- 
ager would profit from an investiga- 
tion of the labor supply. If the labor 
market is tight, for example, he 
should consider where he’s getting 
his applicants. Many managers tend 
to rely on only one or two sources, 
or select from a narrow group, and 
leave other sources almost wholly 





untapped. But, for instance, have 
you considered stretching your age 
specifications for applicants? You 
might find talented workers in young- 
er or older groups—and keep them 
longer. 

The following sources of appii- 
cants—combined with the man- 
ager’s imagination and good judg- 
ment—will produce some likely 
candidates: 

1. Unsolicited applications 
2. Agencies, including 
employment services 
. School placement offices 
. Advertising 
. Former employees 
. Professional recruiters 
. Referrals by employees 
. Trade journals 
. Union offices 
- Cooperation with other com- 
panies 


state 


Selecting candidates 

No yardsticks have yet been de- 
veloped to classify prospective em- 
ployees into “will succeed” or “will 
fail.” The best selection program 
can indicate only that an employee 
is “likely to succeed” or “not likely 
to succeed.” This, however, is im- 
measurably better than leaving se- 
lection to chance, which is all that’s 
left when selection has not been 
thoughtfully planned. 

The following yardsticks, or any 
combination of them, can be used 
to good advantage: 

1. Application forms 

2. Credentials 


3. Recommendations 
4. Interviews 
5. Tasks and tests 


The application form 


The application form is used to 
gather personal data and work his- 
tory, both cf which are important 
factors in selection. But this infor- 
mation has to be evaluated. Appli- 
cants often upgrade the jobs they 
have held, and are sometimes in- 
definite about how long they’ve held 
them. For example, a flour sifter or 
blender in the baking industry may 
call himself a baker or a pastry- 
maker. A class-A electrician in a 
chemical factory in a heavily in- 
dustrialized area is not the same as 
a class-A electrician in a toy factory 
in an area that is essentially nonin- 
dustrial. 

Job titles can be misleading in 
other ways. An apt example is the 
title “machinist,” to which the Dic- 
tionary of Occupational Titles de- 
votes three pages of description. In 
many companies a machinist can 
set up and operate any machine tool 
in the experimental shop; in others, 
he sets up only one or two kinds of 
machine tools and does a patrol 
inspection; in still others, he may 
not do setups at all, but merely at- 
tend one machine or several— 
seeing to the cutting oil, spindle, 
tools, and stock. When the prospec- 
tive employee says he is a machin- 
ist, or anything else, the manager 
must determine exactly what his 
skill is. 
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Credentials 

Credentials, of course, can help 
to pinpoint skills. The journeyman 
experimental machinist usually has 
evidence of his participation in a 
registered apprentice program. A 
class-A welder may be certified for 
high-pressure vessels or for marine 
work. Unions that require compe- 
tence as a condition of membership 
provide graded membership cards; 
local governments license certain 
crafts; trade schools give diplomas 
to their graduates; state govern- 
ments license boiler operators; the 
military services certify certain 
skills. A former employer can sup- 
ply descriptive data about previous 
jobs, although he will seldom give 
out personal information. 

Employers are often reluctant 
to discuss a former employer’s per- 
formance, except as it is revealed in 
objective records, like the number 
of compensation cases in which the 
employee was involved, or the pre- 
cise dates of employment. 

The quality of credentials varics 
widely. Apprentice programs that 
are registered with the U. S. Bureau 
of Apprenticeship must meet cer- 
tain minimum standards. Nonregis- 
tered programs shouldn’t be ruled 
out—many actually exceed these 
standards. You have to know 
which programs are which. Then, 
too, the value of certification de- 
pends heavily on the criteria estab- 
lished by the body granting it. Elec- 
trical and plumbing licensing, for 
instance, can be a political matter. 
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The alert manager, then, reads 
the label before he buys. He knows 
what the credentials mean and 
something of their par value. 


References 


Information you get in reference 
checks can be valuable. But it must 
be used with caution. Many so- 
called references simply list the 
people who will speak well of the 
applicant. The same goes for letters 
of recommendation an _ applicant 
carries with him—no one knows 
what a former employer had in 
mind when he penned that note of 
undying confidence. 

Getting as much specific informa- 
tion as possible about the applicant 
and about the people who are giv- 
ing references will help you get a 
clearer picture. It also helps to talk 
with the reference giver, either in 
person or on the telephone.* 


Interviews 


Interviewing can be the most im- 
portant step in the selection proc- 
ess, if it is properly handled. The 
skillful interviewer can tie together 
all the other information he has 
and verify most of it, in the inter- 
view. 

In Sharpen Up Your Interview 
Approach, in SUPERVISORY MAN- 
AGEMENT, February, 1960, Arthur 
D. Kellner suggests these guides to 
effective interviewing: 

For further details, see How to Evaluate 


Job References, in SM, January, 1961, p. 
27. 





Task-Performance Questionnaire 


Here is an excerpt from an actual task-performance questionnaire, used to 
find what work a prospective employee (or one about to be upgraded) has 
done in his trade. See page 8 for further discussion of this method. 


1. Describe fully the actual jobs you have done with power-transmission 
lines. 

. Describe fully the actual jobs you have done with motor starters. a) Start- 
stop pilot-light stations; b) float switches; c) two-station start-stops with 
timing and interlocks. 

. Describe the actual jobs you have done repairing electric welding equip- 
ment. 

. Describe fully the actual jobs you have done with the following instru- 
ments: a) Voltme‘*r; b) Ammeter; c) Snap-on Ammeter; d) Wattmeter; 
e) Ohmmeter. 

. Describe fully the ac uc! jobs you have done with schematic drawings. 
a) Sketch out a simpic three-way (so-called) light-switch circuit, one 
switch upstairs, one downstairs; b) Sketch out a reversing push-button 
start-stop station circuit, one station upstairs, one downstairs. 

. Suppose you found your electrical helper in a motor pit, unconscious and 
apparently not breathing. There is some blood on his right hand and fore- 
arm. Tell what you would do, step by step. 

7. Where did you serve your apprenticeship as an electrician? 





Name of company or school 
City How long? 








Did you graduate? 





Days or nights? 
Describe completely the training you had if you did not have apprentice 
training. 





all the information you need. But, 
within that structure, don’t let the 


1. Know the requirements of the 
job, so that you can tailor your dis- 


cussion specifically to it. 

2. Recognize your own values, 
biases, and prejudices, and allow 
for them in your immediate reac- 
tions and in your judgment of the 
candidate. 

3. Put yourself in the applicant's 
shoes, so you can understand him 
better and evaluate his responses. 
This also helps to set him at ease. 

4. Give your approach some 
structure, so you can be sure to get 


interview become too rigid. 

5. Don’t jump to conclusions. Be 
honestly interested and encourag- 
ing, rather than critical; otherwise, 
you may stifle discussion or make 
mistaken assumptions. 

6. Listen, and let the candidate 
do most of the talking. 

That’s just an outline, of course; 
successful interviewing is a good 
deal more complex and takes plenty 
of preparation and experience. 
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Task performance 

The task-performance method is 
an approach managers have found 
valuable not only in hiring job ap- 
plicants, but also in upgrading pres- 
ent employees. Here’s how it works: 

In the EFG Chemical Company, 
upgrading in the maintenance crafts 
was based on seniority for years, 
mainly because of management’s 
lack of emphasis on competence as 
the prime qualification for selec- 
tion. Most of the class-A mechanics 
in the various crafts had received 
little or no formal training and had 
“learned by doing” in the plant it- 
self. Only a few men in each trade 
had served an apprenticeship in 
other companies or had had years 
of comprehensive work experience. 

As a result, the plant engineer 
had to order a greal deal of re- 
work. Difficult jobs and jobs involv- 
ing new equipment were often de- 
layed; they were held to be done by 
the few highly skilled men because 
the untrained workers couldn’t han- 
dle them. The trained mechanics 
complained about carrying a heav- 
ier work load without more pay. 
Besides, jobs took entirely too long 
—often because the men would get 
stuck and have to get the foreman 
or another crew to help out (at pre- 
mium rates). And the accident rate 
was high because the men did not 
know how to use tools properly— 
or else they were unaware of safety 
practices in using equipment. 

Over several months, company 
officials discussed the problem with 
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the union. They approached it on 
the basis of the future needs of the 
company, rather than the incompe- 
tence of the men, to avoid putting 
the union on the defensive. 

Finally, the company, with the 
union Officials, drew up lists of the 
tasks a competent mechanic should 
be able to perform in each trade. It 
was agreed that, on a trial basis, 
men who applied for posted open- 
ings would be asked to perform one 
or more of these tasks, under the 
observation of the shop stewards 
and the foremen concerned. 


The questionnaire 

The applicant had to complete a 
standardized questionnaire before 
he was interviewed. Several men in 
the production departments imme- 
diately withdrew their bids for a 
class-A-electrician opening after 
they had tried to answer some 
of the questions—and saved the 
supervisor considerable time and 
trouble. (See the sample question- 
naire on page 7.) 

Besides these task-performance 
methods, it’s sometimes a good idea 
to have the applicant provide sam- 
ples of his work. This is especially 
valuable in job classifications like 
that of experimental machinist. In 
some cases, too, firms have asked 
applicants to do sample bench 
work, because many shop foremen 
contend that they can size up a ma- 
chinist fairly well after observing 
how he chucks a piece into a lathe 
and sets up for a given taper. A 





caution is in order: Remember that 
the company assumes some liability 
for the applicant when he enters 
the shop. 


Testing 


Psychological tests may be valu- 
able—if they are carefully chosen 
and properly used. Even then, all 
testing does is to increase the prob- 
ability of a wise selection. Knowing 
that an applicant is intelligent, for 
example, is not enough. Further- 
more, no really useful selection de- 
vice has been found for personality 
factors like initiative, dependability, 
and attitude, which are important to 
a man’s success or failure on the job. 
And validating tests is a complicated 
procedure that requires detailed 
knowledge of statistics. 

However, trade tests have been 
developed which do a good job of 
differentiating between the journey- 
man and the helper. The helper 


kets, wage rates. 


Check references. 





Consider a trial period. 





2. Work with the personnel manager. 

3. Evaluate information on the application form. Find out just 
what job titles mean; pin down facts. 
Assess credentials; know their value. 


Interview—to tie together the information you have. 


Use tests—evaluate results carefully. 


who is up on the latest trade jargon 
may do well in a structured inter- 
view; but it takes a formal examina- 
tion designed to test principles rath- 
er than vocabulary to show what 
he really knows. However, even 
then, there is still a problem of ac- 
ceptable maximum and minimum 
scores. 

Personality tests and interest in- 
ventories are of limited usefulness 
because it’s often easy to spot the 
answer the company is looking for. 
But they may help, 1) when the ap- 
plicant is just beginning his work ex- 
perience and needs guidance; or 2) 
when the test has built-in controls 
against loading. 

Intelligence tests have been im- 
proved upon, and some seem to do 
well in predicting certain abilities. 
However, a test score, or even an 
IQ of, say, 115, means little to the 
manager unless it is related to the 
job in the form of maximum and 


STEPS IN SELECTION 


1. Set up job specifications on the basis of job content and 
conditions, present incumbents, job progression, labor mar- 








—— 
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minimum scores. What range of in- is vastly better than a chance one. It 
telligence is best for a Comptometer attacks the competence problem at 
operator, for a processor of checks, its source, and incompetence is the 
or for a press operator? Again, very foundation of high labor costs. 
the scores must be statistically re- | On the other hand, good perform- 
lated to a prediction of job success. ance, based on wise selection, is the 

manager’s most important means of 
A sound choice controlling costs. @ 

Application forms, pre-employ- 
ment physicals, job histories, refer- 
ences, credentials, interviews, tests, 
and trial periods are all designed to 


This is the first of a series of three 
articles. In Part 2, coming next 


. cee month, Mr. Staley will discuss how 
increase the likelihood of a sound dup-bycday seperdsion can help 


choice. A planned selection program keep labor costs in line. 


Look After It Yourself 


A FARMER once asked a wise man for help in improving an unprofit- 
able farm. The wise man wrote a charm on a piece of paper and 
sealed it in a box which he gave to the farmer. “Carry this box into 
every part of your farm three times a day for a year,” he told him. 

The farmer did so. In the morning he carried it into the fields and 
found a hired man asleep instead of working. At noon, when he 
carried it into the barn, he found the cows deep in filth, the horses 
unfed. At night he carried it into the kitchen and found the cook 
wasting food. Every day, as he took the box from place to place, he 
found things to correct. 

At the end of a year he returned to the wise man. “Let me keep 
the magic charm another year,” he begged, “my farm has been a 
hundred times more successful this year than ever before.” 

The wise man smiled and took the box. “I'll give you the charm 
itself,” he said. He broke the seal, lifted out the piece of paper, and 
handed it to the farmer. On it was written: “If you want things to 
prosper, look after them constantly yourself.” 

—Author unknown 
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How did a supervisor find 17 extra hours in his de- 
partment’s schedule? It can be done! See page 14. 
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oe 
|Responsibility 


you can’t escape 





By Lyndall Urwick 


HE RESPONSIBILITY of a supe- 
‘| rior for the acts of his subordi- 
nates is absolute. There can be no 
half measures, no argument; the 
superior’s responsibility is full and 
complete. This is one of the basic 
principles of organization. 

This does not mean that a subor- 
dinate can never make a mistake, 
or that his chief should never dis- 
cuss him with his own superiors as 
a person with limitations as well as 
virtues. It does mean that a chief 
should never allow a subordinate 
to be criticized or penalized, except 
by himself, for any action taken by 
that subordinate within the chief's 
area of responsibility. Only with a 
complete appreciation of and ad- 
herence to that principle can the 
chief expect loyalty and confidence 
from those working under him. 


Foundation of human relations 


This principle of full responsibil- 
ity is the foundation of good human 
relations between leaders and sub- 


ordinates, because it focuses the per- 
sonal attitude of the leader on the 
people he leads. Leadership is 
largely a psychological activity, a 
matter of personality and example. 
As a Chief of Staff of the United 
States Army once observed, “the 
leader must be everything that he 
desires his subordinates to be. Men 
think as their leaders think—and 
men know unerringly how their 
leaders think.” And as everyone 
knows, it is the way superiors be- 
have, what they are—not what they 
say—that gives a subordinate con- 
fidence. 
Define the area 

Respect between superior and 
subordinate is greatly enhanced if 
subordinates know that the boss will 
always stand up for them and, with- 
in his area of responsibility, defend 
them absolutely. 

The phrase “area of responsibil- 
ity” is important, because confusion 
will occur if the duties and respon- 
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sibilities of superior and subordi- 
nates are not clearly defined. Many 
businesses are handicapped by lack 
of organizational design, which 
alone makes possible the balanced 
and ordered delegation of responsi- 
bility. It is illogical that anyone 
should be appointed to a responsi- 
ble position without a clear idea of 
the part that position is meant to 
play in the general social pattern, 
the responsibilities and_relation- 
ships attached to it, and the stand- 
ard of performance expected. 

To shirk definition is as mean- 
ingless as to order an expensive 
piece of machinery without a speci- 
fication. It is also inefficient, be- 
cause if an organization is not 
founded on principles, then those 
directing it have nothing to fall 
back on but personalities. 

Naturally, the personal touch is 
important. Kindliness, tact, generos- 
ity of spirit between colleagues are 
invaluable lubricants in any kind of 
undertaking; from superior to sub- 
ordinate, they are an obvious duty. 
But the administrator who tries to 
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substitute amiability for definite 
planning in questions of organiza- 
tion will soon find that “the personal 
touch” degenerates into personal 
touchiness. A large proportion of 
the friction and confusion in current 
society, with its consequences in hu- 
man suffering, may be traced direct- 
ly to faulty organization. 

No organization can function ef- 
fectively without delegation of du- 
ties and responsibilities. But delega- 
tion does not absolve the superior 
of his responsibility to insure satis- 
factory performance by the subordi- 
nates to whom he has delegated the 
duties. The subordinate should not 
assume that if the superior takes the 
final responsibility, he is free to per- 
form inefficiently and can avoid the 
consequences. This is clearly unac- 
ceptable. 


Total responsibility 


The point to emphasize is that the 
superior takes full responsibility for 


his subordinates’ acts, protecting 
them in their relationship with other 
departments within the business, or, 





if he is head of the business, pro- 
tecting them in their relationship 
with outside organizations. But, 
within his own department, he takes 
action to prevent any recurrence of 
failure, and this may justify applying 
penalties. 

In other words, if a subordinate 
makes a mistake, it is the duty of 
his immediate supervisor to point it 
out to him and to take every appro- 
priate measure to make sure that 
he doesn’t repeat it. But it is also 
the superior’s duty to accept full 
responsibility to his superior for the 
error, and not to try to excuse him- 
self by blaming his subordinate. 

It is only on this basis that con- 
fidence can be built up between su- 
periors and subordinates, and that 
subordinates can be expected to 
take criticism constructively. 


Conditions of leadership 


The superior’s full acceptance of 
responsibility, accompanied by his 
insistence on high performance of 
duties, provides the conditions in 
which leadership can grow. It in- 
spires confidence, helps to prevent 
injustice, and thus raises the morale 


of the undertaking. Direct access of 
the subordinate to his chief, giving 
him full opportunity to present his 
side of the case, is essential for jus- 
tice and therefore for good morale. 

Morale is sensitive stuff—the 
spirit of any great undertaking. 
When it is good it is unmistakable; 
when it is bad it is a choking fog. 
Yet it is almost impossible to de- 
fine precisely the elements that go 
to make or to mar this “atmos- 
phere.” 

When Queen Elizabeth II pre- 
sented her Colour to the Royal Air 
Force College at Cranwell recent- 
ly, she said: 

“This Colour embodies the tradi- 
tions of the College and of the Royal 
Air Force, traditions of steadfastness 
and devotion, courage and skill, in- 
telligence and inventiveness. At this 
time of change and uncertainty, 
these qualities are more important 
than ever. Conditions may alter from 
day to day; but it was these qualities 
of the spirit which made the Royal 
Air Force, and it is they which will 
sustain it in the future.” 

Business can also profit by search- 
ing for the qualities of the spirit. # 





WHAT MAKES A MANAGER is the ability to face risk—not with timidity 
nor with arrogance—but with judgment. 


—CHARLES W. L. FoREMAN 


(Vice-President, United Parcel Service) 
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O'V EFFICIENTLY is my depart- 


ment operating?” 

Getting the answer to that key 
question is a problem for the super- 
visor who finds that managing day- 
to-day operations usually fills up 
eight hours a day—and then some. 
Taking time out for a study in depth 
of his department is a good idea— 
but where is the time coming from? 

For a busy supervisor, work-dis- 
tribution analysis may be the an- 
swer. A technique that’s relatively 
simple to use, it will take a mini- 
mum of his time and allow his de- 
partment to do its normal work 
without interruption. Yet it can pro- 
vide a valuable take-off point for 
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ai aos) 
~ For a fresh look at your 


? - department... 


WORK- 
ISTRIBUTION 
ANALYSIS 


Short on man-hours? 
Here’s a way to find time 
you and your subordinates 

never knew you had. 


making needed improvements and 
changes. 


A meaningful pattern 


Employees themselves provide 
the facts and figures for the study. 
The supervisor fits them together 
into a meaningful pattern. Analyz- 
ing this pattern willhelp him to: 

—Get a clear picture of his de- 
partment. Inefficiencies have a way 
of sliding unnoticed into department 
operations while the supervisor is 
concentrating on daily problems. 
Relationships between jobs may 
change: One employee may in- 
formally change the way he does his 
job, making certain operations in 








another job no longer necessary. 
Skilled employees may be spending 
too much time on routine tasks that 
should be done by others. Work- 
distribution analysis can help to 
smoke out problems like these. 
—Plan better. When you know 
how much time is spent on each op- 
eration, you can schedule work 
more efficiently and make full use 
of each employee’s abilities. 
—Make proposed changes in 
procedures or methods. If changes 
are stirring things up in your depart- 
ment, work-distribution analysis 
can help you answer some basic 
questions: What jobs in my depart- 
ment will this change affect? Is the 
change practicable with my present 
staff? Is more training necessary? 
—Balance the work load more 
efficiently. A department with an 
unbalanced work load is misusing 
its time and manpower. Work-dis- 
tribution analysis will show any im- 
balance and suggest ways of even- 
ing out the work load. 
—Eliminate unnecessary tasks. 
Time spent on jobs that don’t have 
to be done is another costly drain 
on department manpower. Work- 
distribution analysis gives the su- 
pervisor a chance to question every 
task in his department. 


The basic steps 


To show the basic steps in mak- 
ing a work-distribution analysis, 
let’s look at a recent example of 
how it helped to solve a major de- 
partment problem. 


The problem: How to assign more 
work to a department without adding 
to the payroll. 

The man with the problem: Don 
Thorens, supervisor of the stock de- 
partment of a large textile mill. 
When Don’s boss told him the de- 
partment would be assigned addi- 
tional duties, his first reaction was 
that it couldn’t be done. None of 
his people had any slack in their 
jobs—in fact, Jim Woods, the sen- 
ior stock clerk, was putting in over- 
time almost every week. 

But a work-distribution analysis 
revealed a completely different situ- 
ation from the one that Don thought 
existed in his department. Here’s 
how he tackled the study. 


1. He explained it thoroughly to his 
subordinates. 

Before starting a work-distribu- 
tion analysis, a supervisor should 
make it clear to employees that 
they are active participants in the 
project. He should also clearly ex- 
plain the purpose of the study to 
eliminate any fears that it might 
mean a speed-up. Employees should 
be reassured that the study is of de- 
partment operations, and not of job 
performance. 


2. He showed them how fo fill out in- 
dividual work-count forms. (See Fig. 1.) 


The individual work-count forms 
provide the supervisor with the raw 
data he needs for putting together a 
comprehensive picture of his de- 
partment. Here’s how you can make 
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FIGURE 1 
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sure that the facts you get are ac- 
curate and understandable: 

First, ask each employee to list 
every type of work he does during 
the day. Review each list, making 
sure that it’s complete and that the 
types of work are defined accurately 
enough to prevent possible misun- 
derstanding. In Don’s department, 
secretary Betty Clark listed “Secre- 
tarial work” as one type of work she 
did. Don found this too vague, since 
it could mean typing, dictation, and 
telephoning to one employee, and 
just typing and dictation to another. 
His solution was to break the unit 
down into its separate components: 
dictating, typing, telephoning, and 
so forth. Each element was now a 
separate work unit, specifically de- 
fined. 


3. He asked each employee to record 
his job activities on the work-count 


form. 

Once the work units have been 
defined, each employee can record 
his activities in terms of the num- 
ber of work units completed and 
the time taken to complete them. 
He can use a duplicate copy of the 
form as a tally sheet on which he 
can record his activities as he per- 
forms them. For example, in listing 
his telephone calls Jim Woods used 
his tally sheet to record the time 
each call consumed. At the end of 
each day, he counted the calls and 
added up the time to get the totals, 
which he recorded on the finished 
form (see Figure 1) that he event- 
ually turned over to Don. 


On more repetitive work, it may 
be too tedious to record the time 
taken to complete each unit. An 
easier way is to determine the av- 
erage time required for a number of 
units—say, ten. This average can 
then be used to estimate the time 
required for the total number of 
units completed during the day. 

To make sure every employee un- 
derstands how to record his activi- 
ties, try a dry run for one day. Any 
misunderstandings can then be 
cleared up. 

For the most reliable pattern of 
department activity, keep the tally 
going as long as you can—four 
weeks, if possible. At the end of 
each week, employees should sum- 
marize the daily figures in the last 
three columns of the work-count 
form. Reassure them that they’re 
not expected to account for a full 
40 hours of work. Coffee breaks, 
personal time, and minor tasks like 
sharpening pencils will naturally 
cut into the work time. 

Even taking this into account, the 
figures may reveal that an employee 
doesn’t have enough work to fill his 
time. Explain that this will not be 
considered a reflection on his job 
performance. 


4. He assembled all the data on a 
work-distribution chart. 

When the tallying period is over, 
it’s the supervisor’s turn for some 
paperwork. After collecting the in- 
dividual work-count forms, he 
should group types of tasks in 
terms of basic activities. In Don’s 
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department, a basic activity was 
putting out a daily report on yarn 
production. On the work-distribu- 
tion chart, Don listed this as Ac- 
tivity No. 4, and then went through 
the individual work-count forms 
putting a 4 next to every work unit 
that was part of that activity. When 
he assigned every work unit to its 
appropriate activity, he filled in the 
work-distribution chart as shown in 
Figure 2. By adding up the hours 
both vertically and horizontally, he 
could see at a glance the total hours 
for each employee, the entire de- 
partment, and each basic activity. 


5. He analyzed the chart. 


Don took a searching look at the 
over-all pattern revealed by the 
chart and at each task being done by 
his subordinates. He asked the fol- 
lowing questions. 


Is the activity necessary? 


Asking if the activity was neces- 
sary really paid off for Don. For ex- 
ample, he noticed that Jim Woods 
spent almost ten hours a week 
checking the layout sheets, the work 
sheets on viscose productions, and 
the daily yarn report. Was all this 
checking necessary? Don circled 
the items on his work-distribution 
chart and later showed them to Jim. 

“Come to think of it,” Jim told 
him, “I’ve found very few mistakes 
on any of these. In fact, I don’t 
think there’s ever been an error on 
the daily report.” 

He agreed with Don that check- 
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ing these items wasn’t worth the 
time and effort involved. He also 
agreed that it was unnecessary for 
him to check outgoing mail, since 
Betty Clark and Bob Roth, the in- 
ventory clerk, could call his atten- 
tion to anything important. 

Going on to Bob Roth’s column, 
Don saw that he spent six hours a 
week at the tedious job of arrang- 
ing the stock slips in order before 
sending them to the shipping de- 
partment. Was it necessary? Don 
checked with the shipping depart- 
ment, learned that they didn’t use 
the slips in order anyway. Here 
was another task that could be 
dropped. 

Don found that Betty Clark also 
was doing a couple of unnecessary 
jobs. One was typing the viscose 
work sheet after Bob Roth wrote it 
in pencil. The penciled original was 
adequate, Don decided. Betty also 
spent three and a half hours a week 
posting yarn stock. Since this infor- 
mation was summarized by the 
shipping department, Don decided 
to get acopy from them. 


Is the work load properly 
distributed? 

One look at the chart told Don 
that the work load wasn’t distribut- 
ed evenly. Jim Woods was saddled 
with overtime almost every week, 
while Bob Roth didn’t have enough 
work to fill his week. To help bal- 
ance the load, Don decided to let 
Bob do the routine job of arranging 
transportation. Another of Jim’s 








Steps in Work-Distribution 
Analysis 
Explain the study. 
Have subordinates fill 
out individual work-count 
forms. 
Assemble all data on a 
work-distribution chart. 
. Analyze the chart. Ask: 
a) Is the activity necessary? 
b) Is the work load proper- 
ly distributed? 

c) Could new methods or 
equipment improve ef- 
ficiency? 





routine chores—writing supply req- 
uisitions—could be handled by Bet- 
ty Clark. Taking these simple tasks 
away from Jim not only evened the 
work load—it gave him more time 
for the highly skilled work he was 
capable of handling. 
Can new methods or equipment 
improve efficiency? 

Don saw that Betty Clark spent 
over a quarter of her time taking 
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SUPERVISORY MANAGEMENT is proud to announce that it has 
again won the Public Interest Award of the National Safety 
Council, for articles published in 1960. The award is given to 
publications that render “exceptional service to safety.” 

This is the third consecutive year that SUPERVISORY MANAGE- 
MENT has won this honor. 


dictation. He decided to find out if a 
dictating machine could eliminate 
some of that time. 

Let’s go back to the specific rea- 
son for this work-distribution anal- 
ysis: to find out if Don’s department 
could take on extra duties without 
taking on additional employees. 
With a new work-distribution chart 
(Figure 3) that incorporated the 
changes in work assignments, Don 
was pleasantly surprised to see that 
Jim, Bob, and Betty would be able 
to assume a total of 17 hours of new 
work. 


Guide to improvements 


Whether or not you have such a 
specific purpose in mind, work-dis- 
tribution analysis can tell you what 
you need to know about how your 
department is functioning. Like any 
other management tool, it’s not a 
one-shot cure for whatever may ail 
your department. But it can help 
you take an objective, searching 
look at your department—and guide 
you toward improvements that will 
increase its productivity and effi- 


ciency. @ —P.C.R. 
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. +. are you ready with the answers? 


HAT’S NEW in your company? New eligibility requirements 
for pension benefits? Revised vacation policies? A change 
in the suggestion program? 

It makes sense every so often to check up on how well you can 
answer employees’ questions about company policies and prac- 
tices. A periodic refresher can keep you sharp and bring you up 
to date on any changes. 

Here’s a check list that will tell you where you might need to 
do a little brushing up on company information. Put a “yes” be- 
side each question you’re sure you can answer, and a “no” if you 
don’t know or aren’t sure. If the question isn’t applicable to your 
company, give yourself a “yes.”” When you’ve finished, turn to 
page 26 for your score. 


THE JOB 


1. How long is a new employee on probation? 

2. When and how should an employee report that he will be 
absent? How long can he remain absent without notice before he 
is subject to discharge? 

3. Is promotion determined by merit, by seniority, or both? 
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How can an employee find out about jobs that may be open? 

4. How is an employee’s performance appraised? How fre- 
quent are performance reports? 

5. How does the grievance procedure work? Exactly what 
should the employee do when he has a grievance? What is a 
grievance under the contract? 

6. What is the policy on layoffs? How long can a layoff last 
before it becomes permanent? What are the recall rights of the 
employee? Does the recalled employee retain his seniority? 

7. What about physical examinations? Is an employee’s health 
checked periodically or after an illness? Are the findings available 
to him? 

8. Can you answer employees’ questions about the company 
medical department? When is it open? Is there a physician always 
in attendance? 

9. How long are lunch periods, and is the employee paid for 
them? 

10. What eating facilities are available? At what hours are 
they open? What kind of food is available? 

11. When and how long are rest periods? 

12. When, where, and under what conditions can an em- 
ployee smoke? 

13. How does the seniority system work? Is it plant wide, 
departmental, or a combination? What are an employee’s rights 
under it? 

14. On what basis is an employee penalized for being late? 

15. What is the company’s system of warnings and penalties 
when rules are broken? 

16. How can an employee make a personal telephone call or 
receive an incoming call? 

17. If an employee needs special clothes or equipment, does 
the company furnish them free? On a contributory basis? If the 
worker pays for them, is it at a reduced price? 

18. Is an employee obliged to join the union as a condition 
of employment? If so, when? Does the company check off dues? 

19. How much clean-up time is a worker permitted for his 
machine? For himself? 

PAY 
20. What are the company’s overtime policies? What does 


it pay for work over eight hours in a day?—on holidays?—on 
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Saturday?—on Sunday? Is there a meal allowance when overtime 
goes into the evening? 

21. Does an employee get premium pay for working after- 
noon and night shifts? How much? 

22. When, where, and how is an employee paid his wages? 

23. If there’s an incentive system, how does it work? 

24. If an employee reports for work and none is available, is 
he entitled to call-in pay? How much? 

25. If an employee is injured on the job and sent home, is 
he paid for a full day, a half day, or just the time he’s in the plant? 
Will he be given other work during his convalescence, or won’t 
he be permitted to resume his job until he’s completely re- 
covered? 

26. What is the policy on severance pay? What are the eligi- 
bility requirements? 

27. Is an employee given paid time to vote? How much? 

28. Does the company pay employees who are on jury duty? 

29. What is the policy on military leave when the employee 
is drafted?—-when he enlists? If he’s in the National Guard, does 
the company pay him for time he spends in encampment? 

30. How is vacation pay computed—at base rates or on av- 
erage earnings? 

31. Is an employee paid for a holiday that falls during his 
vacation period? 

32. What is company policy on pay increases? Are they auto- 
matic or are they based on performance reports? 

33. Does the company give periodic bonuses—such as a 
Christmas bonus? If so, how much? 





BENEFITS 


34. Can you explain your company’s sick-leave program? Is 
there a paid sick leave besides sickness and accident insurance? 
If so, how long does it last? 

35. What is the company’s leave-of-absence policy? 

36. When does an employee become eligible for pension 
benefits? Insurance? Hospitalization benefits? 

37. What about vacations? When does a new employee be- 
come eligible for a vacation? How long is it? Are longer vaca- 
tions granted as length of service increases? Can you carry over 
vacation time from one year to another? 
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38. Does the company make loans to employees? Is there a 
credit union? How does it operate? 

39. Is there a company training program? Does the company 
sponsor any educational courses? If an employee wants to take 
an outside course at a college or technical school, will the com- 
pany pay part or all of the cost? 

40. What holidays are given during the year? 

41. Is there an employee stock-buying plan? If so, how does 
it work? 

42. If there’s a contributory insurance program, how much 
does the employee pay? The company? 

43. What’s provided in the company pension plan? What are 
the eligibility requirements? Has an employee a vested interest in 
the pension fund? What does “vested interest” mean? 

44, Is retirement compulsory? If so, at what age? 

45. Can you tell an employee what his pension income will 
be, based on his present earnings? 


MISCELLANEOUS 


46. Can you tell the employee how he can get news into com- 
pany publications? How he can use the bulletin boards? 


47. Is there an employee-counseling service? How does it 
work? 

48. Do you know what employee organizations there are— 
such as a camera club, bridge club, or theatre group? Does the 
company sponsor sports activities like baseball, bowling, golf? 
How can an employee get in on these? 

49. How does the suggestion plan operate? To whom should 
an employee submit his idea? Who decides if it’s acceptable? 
How are awards calculated? 

50. Do you know how big your company is? What it makes? 
What the product is used for? Its annual sales? Can you give a 
brief outline of its history? 


IF YOU'RE STUMPED... 


Before you check your rating, go back over the questions 
that you answered “no.” Do you know where you can get the 
answers to these questions? 

You can’t be expected to keep all the facts in your head, but 
you should be able to get a prompt answer to any question that 
stumps you. It’s a good idea to have on hand all available 
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printed company information, and to know exactly who in the 
company can answer specific points that an employee may 
bring up. 


RATE YOURSELF 


To find out how well you’re equipped to answer employees’ 
questions about the company, total the number of “yes” answers, 
then check the results against the scale below. 

40 to 50: You're equipped to do a fine job of explaining com- 
pany practice. 

30 to 39: You're able to do an adequate job, but you should 
brush up on weak areas. 

20 to 29: You need a fairly complete refresher course on 
what’s what in your company. 

0 to 19: You must be new around here yourself. 





“They just don’t make things like they used to.” 


—from Thimk, ed. by Charles Preston. 
A Gold Medal book, Fawcett Publications, Inc., 25¢. 
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By Morris Stone 


Editorial Director 


American Arbitration Association 


lrascible Irene 


RENE G., a packer at a pharma- 
I ceutical company, was not an 
easy person to get along with. 
Whenever there was an argument 
in the shop, whether it involved a 
foreman, a group leader, or a rank- 
and-file employee, chances are 
Irene would be part of it. 

Management knew of her argu- 
ment-proneness and tried to cope 
with it in a reasonable way. AI- 
though she had committed five pun- 
ishable offenses in a year and a 
half, she had not been disciplined 
every time. On two of those occa- 
sions, the foreman thought that 
Irene would straighten herself out 
better if the violation were over- 
looked. 

But when she flatly refused to 


obey work instructions one day, the 
foreman decided she had gone too 
far. 

He gave her a three-day dis- 
ciplinary layoff. Looking at the 
whole record, the union thought it 
saw grounds for getting this disci- 
pline reversed. 

The matter was brought to arbi- 
tration, and the union made two 
points: 1) Irene’s past record could 
not be used against her because 
management itself had “condoned” 
her faults by letting them pass. 2) 
Some of the past incidents the com- 
pany relied on to support the sus- 
pension were not applicable be- 
cause Irene’s difficulties were with 
group leaders (members of the bar- 
gaining unit), not foremen. 


How would you decide this case? 


For the union? 


______ For the company? 


Compromise? If so, how? 


The arbitrator's decision is given on page 56. 
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PART THREE 





By James Menzies Black 


Are you so involved with yesterday’s work 
that you can’t think about tomorrow? 


WHERE ARE TWO WAYS to do a 
‘| job. The first is to let the job 
run you; the second is to run the 
job. When a manager discovers that 
he’s begun to let the job run him, 
he may not be able to figure out 
how it happened. But there it is. 

One day you find yourself 
snowed under with paperwork, 
your correspondence piled high on 
your desk, your telephone constant- 
ly ringing with people asking ques- 
tions. You’re busy, all right, but 
you’re not doing anything construc- 
tive. You’re spending all your ef- 
fort trying to keep your head above 
water. 

You may be energetic and con- 
scientious, and you may carry out 
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orders to the best of your ability, 
but if you react only to the demands 
of your assignment, you will lose 
control of your time and dissipate 
your abilities in a never-ending at- 
tempt to cope with routine. The or- 
dinary becomes an emergency; the 
emergency becomes a crisis. You're 
so busy with yesterday’s work that 
you can’t think about tomorrow’s 
schedule—much less plan for it. 


Regaining the initiative 
Essentially, the trouble can be 
traced to one cause. You went stale, 
began to relax at the controls. The 
drop in your working efficiency was 
so gradual that you may not have 
the vaguest idea when it began. 








Now that you are on the defensive, 
you find it doubly hard to win back 
the initiative. But you can do it— 
if you periodically step out of the 
details of your job and take a 
searching look at your work habits, 
methods, and general procedure for 
accomplishing assignments. 

The alert manager never permits 
his job to become a series of goal- 
line stands against the onrush of his 
assignment. He analyzes his duties 
and takes full advantage of his 
working hours to carry them out. 
He is efficient because he knows 
what to do, how to do it, and what 
to do first. He has learned how to 
delegate. He plans his approach. 


Planning is vital 

“That's all very well,” you reply, 
“but let’s get specific. Mine is a 
pressure job. Things are always 
coming up that nobody expects. 
You can talk all you want to about 
planning, but how can you plan on 
the unexpected?” 

The answer is, “You can’t.” But 
if you have programed your work 
properly, you will have time to deal 
with emergencies without having to 
worry that everything else will go to 
pieces. If you examine the out-of- 
the-ordinary problems you handle 
every week, you will probably find 
that most of them come from some- 
body’s poor planning—maybe yours. 

What can you do about the situ- 
ation? You can be your own effi- 


ciency expert. Examine your job 
requirements. Study your work hab- 
its. It won't take you long to see 
specifically what you can do to im- 
prove your performance. 
Management assignments vary 
widely. Problems that confront a 
production supervisor may be en- 
tirely different from those a supply 
supervisor faces. But there is a uni- 
versality among positions of leader- 
ship. The basic principles of organi- 
zation, planning, and direction must 
operate in every situation that re- 
quires the exercise of authority. 


The case of the works manager 


A works manager in a midwest- 
ern manufacturing plant kept a 
chronological record of his work for 
a week. He divided every day into 
working hours and jotted down un- 
der each of them what he had done. 
He was amazed at what he discov- 
ered about himself. For example, he 
found that his grasp on the organi- 
zation of his job was loose; that he 
had little or no time for planning his 
activities; that he was constantly 
forced to improvise to cope with 
emergencies of the moment. 

It was an eye-opener. But his close 
scrutiny of his work gave him con- 
structive ideas about what he could 
do to increase his effectiveness. 


Blue Monday? 


Here is his breakdown of Mon- 
day’s work: 





This article was adapted from a chapter of a new book, Assignment: Management, by 
James Menzies Black. © 1961, by Prentice-Hall, Inc., Englewood Cliffs, N. J. 
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8:00 a.M.: Reviewed shop situa- 
tion. Gave instructions to key super- 
visors and departmental foremen. 

9:00 a.M.: Began search of rec- 
ords for facts about time cards sub- 
mitted two weeks before. Inter- 
rupted by maintenance foreman. 
He wanted to be filled in on situa- 
tion on loading dock—whether we 
expected heavy shipments. Called 
shipping department. 

10:00 s.M.: Returned to search 
of records. Was told by medical de- 
partment that new materials han- 
dler had injured his foot when he 
dropped a heavy forging on it. In- 
vestigated. 

10:30 a.M.: Returned to search 
of records. Sales department called 
to find out when special order would 
be completed. Customer was com- 
plaining. Supplied information. 

11:00 A.M.: Attended safety 
meeting in heat-treating depart- 
ment. Meeting late starting. Films 
hadn’t arrived. Remembered I had 
promised to get them, but forgot to 
check. 

12:00 Noon: Lunch at desk. 

1:00 P.M.: Representative of 
union called. He complained that 
vacation schedule had not been 
posted. Promised to send out notice 
immediately so that seniority em- 
ployees could state preferences. 

1:30 p.M.: Customer called, re- 
ferred to me by Shipping. Wanted 
to know why order had been de- 
layed. Had to investigate. 

2:00 P.M.: Furnace on the blink. 
Went to heat-treating department 
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to help foreman. Repairs made. 
Production delay—one hour. 

3:00 P.M.: Reviewed case of em- 
ployee accused of insubordination. 
Advised foreman his facts not suf- 
ficient to make his argument con- 
vincing. Suggested we meet with 
labor-relations people to decide on 
proper course of action. 

3:30 P.M.: Vice-president tele- 
phoned for rush information on 
shop production schedules. Dropped 
everything to get it. 

4:30 p.M.: Checked shop. Went 
home about 5:30. 


Yardstick for performance 
When the 


works manager re- 


viewed his notes at the end of the 
week he saw that his Monday’s 
schedule was typical. He had start- 
ed out to investigate the time cards, 


but didn’t get to it. In fact, it was 
not until Friday that he completed 
this task. Something else always 
came up. 

Nevertheless, his 
week’s performance were 
able. They were the means by 
which he could measure his _per- 
formance against the demands of 
his job. With this information, he 
analyzed the skill with which he 
had planned and used his time and 
saw precisely what parts of his job 
he was doing well—and where he 
was letting things slide. 


notes on the 
invalu- 


The value of timing 
He had been busy, certainly. He 
needed no notes to tell him that. 





He remembered days when it 
seemed there were simply not 
enough hours for him to get around 
to all his duties. 

“But,” he asked himself, “have I 
spent the time wisely? Could I have 
put it to better use if I had planned 
better? There was the vacation 
schedule, for example. Why did | 
delay? And the injured materials 
handler. Is the job training adequate 
for those new men? Are they get- 
ting proper safety instructions?” 

His review of his assignments en- 
abled him to view his job planning 
objectively. He realized that if he 
broke his job down into component 
parts, he could see more clearly 
what to do to get better control of 
it. 

Making a breakdown 

His first step was to compile a list 
of the functions he directed. Here 
is his analysis: 

1. Communications 
A. Receiving 
1) Morning shop report 
2) Notices on special equip- 
ment needed 
3) Handling requests and 
complaints of customers, 
other departments, supe- 
riors 
4) Attending meetings 
B. Giving 
1) Keeping subordinates in- 
formed 
2) Issuing orders 
3) Seeing that notices are 
posted 


4) Giving information at 
meetings 
2. Research and investigation 
A. Investigating records for facts 
on production, scrap, labor 
relations 
B. Tracing work orders 
’, Finding special equipment 
D. Getting operational informa- 
tion for superiors 
. Organizing, planning, and deci- 
sion making 
A. Deciding on changes in as- 
signments 
B. Deciding what to do about 
labor-relations matters 
C. Deciding on precedence for 
work orders 
D. Deciding on need for train- 
ing programs 
4. Supervising 
A. Daily routine instructions 
B. Special emergency orders 
C. Checking on performance of 
subordinates 
D. Follow-up 


The self-made emergency 


During the week in which the 
works manager had kept notes, he 
had handled several problems that 
could be classified as emergencies. 
One had occurred because of cir- 
cumstances beyond his control, but 
the others, he admitted, could have 
been avoided. 

There was the matter of sched- 
uling vacations; it had taken a great 
deal of time he could ill afford to 
spare. Yet he realized the difficulty 
was of his own making. He had put 
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A Look at Your Job—To Help You Plan 
YOU CAN IMPROVE your performance by studying your job 
closely, and breaking it down into its component parts. Then 
you can get an objective, over-all view of what you’re doing. 
As you examine each segment of your job, ask yourself these 
questions: 
1. Am I spending too much time on a matter that should be a 
simple detail? 
YES____NO 
Am I occupying myself with the parts of my job that I like 
to do and avoiding duties that I dislike? 
YES NO 
Was the emergency I am handling today caused by faulty 
planning or neglect of my assignment in the past? 
YES NO 
Is the method I use to accomplish a particular assignment 
the best possible method? 


YES____NO 
. Can the task I am doing be delegated, freeing me for more 
important duties? If not, is it because I have failed to pro- 


vide proper training? 
YES NO 
When I complain about the failure of other departments to 
cooperate, do I first make sure I have cooperated with them? 
at 
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the most out of my hours. Much of 
my time is spent getting facts and 


off a routine task until it became a 
problem. 


In getting that film for the safety 
meeting he had again put things off 
until the last minute. He had known 
that the meeting was scheduled and 
the film would be needed, but he 
had delayed. The film did not ar- 
rive in time, and the program had to 
be rearranged at the last minute. 

“My trouble,” the works manager 
reflected, “is that I'm not getting 
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information and taking care of 
emergency situations. I don’t have 
time to analyze or plan my own 
work. Yet my main job is to super- 
vise the work of others. If I gave 
more attention to training, if I could 
devote more of my working week to 
constructive planning, I could cut 
down the number of emergencies.” 

But what to do about it? The 





works manager had analyzed his 
problem. He understood the diffi- 
culties. This enabled him to figure 
out how he could improve his per- 
formance. 


A plan of action 


If you follow his plan, you can 
do the same thing. First, keep brief 
notes on how you spend your hours 
each day during one typical work- 
week. Next, study your notes to see 
how much time you are devoting to 
the routine details of your job. Then 
check how frequently you are con- 
fronted with emergencies of one 
kind or another and how many of 
these you could avoid if you gave 
your subordinates better instruc- 
tions or sounder training. What you 
learn about your personal work 
habits will tell you whether you are 
“managing” in the true sense of the 
word—organizing, directing, plan- 
ning—or merely improvising and 
letting events shape your actions. 

When you have this information, 
you are in a position to ask your- 
self some searching questions, the 
answers to which will put you on the 
road to better performance. Natu- 
rally, you won’t be able to change 
everything overnight. Some difficul- 
ties may not be your fault; the 
methods of your superior or other 
department heads may contribute to 
your problems and interfere with 
your ability to carry out assign- 
ments. But you will also find areas 
of your work where the controls are 
totally in your hands. This means 


that you can revise some of your 
methods immediately. 

This is a start. You will find, fur- 
thermore, that efficiency is catching. 
If you plan soundly and work ef- 
fectively yourself, your subordi- 
nates, your colleagues, and your 
superiors will respect you for it, and 
will tend to cooperate. 


Details for improvement 
The key to the works manager’s 

program of self-improvement was 

the question: What can I do to im- 

prove my performance? To answer 

it, he prepared this detailed pro- 
gram: 

1. Revision 
habits 
A. Establish a set, though flexi- 

ble, routine to handle details 
of assignment. 

B. Improve upward communica- 
tions. Give superior informa- 
tion he needs each morning 
instead of waiting for him to 
ask. 

2. More efficient delegation 
A. Assign routine requests for 

information to subordinates. 

B. See that they have thorough 
knowledge of how to give this 
information. 

C. Be more careful in follow-up 
of delegated tasks. 

3. Better training of subordinates 
A. Thorough and periodic on- 

the-job training for all em- 
ployees. 

B. Close cooperation with per- 
sonnel department to keep 


of personal working 
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informed about training pro- D. Better safety and job-orienta- 
grams and how they can best tion training for new em- 
be used. ployees. 

Make sure all subordinates 4. Planning and analyzing 

who have training responsi- A. Sound scheduling of depart- 
bilities are instructed in mental operations. 

training others. B. Closer check on operations 
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Subordinates Are Your Mirror 
YOU HAVE A MIRROR that accurately reflects your skill as a manager: 
the people who work for you. If you understand what you see in that 
mirror, you can judge your own performance more intelligently than 
anyone else can. 

A personnel executive told the members of a Silver Bay Personnel 
Seminar, “Our company has a formal appraisal system, but that is 
simply a method of control. To improve themselves and to get to the 
heart of the problem, I urge our managers to study their employees. 
If they are frequently late and often absent, and if their work is below 
standard, chances are the managers are indifferent and lax in their 
leadership. If they neglect details, if their work is poorly organized, if 
there is always an emergency in the office, it is probably because of 
poor planning or inability to organize. If employees try to conceal 
their mistakes and give you the ‘kid-glove’ treatment on even the most 
inconsequential matters, they probably consider you bad-tempered and 
arbitrary. If they never disagree, never offer ideas for improvement, you 
should ask yourself, ‘Am I intolerant and opinionated?’ 

“If they have no idea which job is more urgent and set the unusual 
one aside in favor of the routine, you should wonder, ‘Do I lack judg- 
ment?’ If one or two of your subordinates has appropriated power you 
never assigned to him, you should consider whether your leadership 
is weak and vacillating. If you find yourself taking on new and out-of- 
the-ordinary tasks yourself because you find it easier to do them per- 
sonally than to take the time to instruct others, you should ask yourself, 
‘Am I doing my training job?’ If subordinates are constantly complain- 
ing to you about the shortcomings or mistakes of their colleagues, you 
should ask, ‘Am I fair and impartial in my leadership? Do I, by my 
attitude, encourage tale bearing?’ ” 

At first it may be difficult to see in employees’ faults a reflection of 
your own, to realize that even their outstanding talents may be directly 
related to your own deficiencies. The image you see at first may be 
grotesquely distorted, but even a caricature is useful—if you can see 
your likeness in it. 
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and more efficient assign- performance because he studied his 
ment of manpower to cut assignment and learned what his 
down on lost time. company expected of him. He un- 
C. Improve long-range plan- derstood the component parts of his 
ning. Anticipate problems— assignment and the relative impor- 
seasonal hiring, changes in tance of each. This helped him to 
production schedules, re- view his job objectively and totally. 
alignment of crews during Regardless of your job, you can 
slow periods, etc.—and plan use the same approach. If you know 
how to deal with them. what you are doing and why you 
5. Getting others to change are doing it, you are thinking like a 
A. Supply superior with facts he leader. @ 
requires before he asks. May 
stimulate him to do the same. 
B. Cooperate more closely with 
other departments. Dovetail 


This is the third article in Assign- 
ment Management, a_ four-part 
7 . series. Part 4, coming next month, 

plans with theirs. will discuss planning your “Target 
The works manager impreved his for Tomorrow.” 


Fringe Benefits: Still Growing 
THE “HIDDEN PAYROLL” is growing still bigger, according to a recent 
U.S. Chamber of Commerce survey of fringe-benefit costs. Among 
the 1,064 companies surveyed, fringe benefits in 1959 averaged 
$22.80 for each $100 of payroll, as compared with $21.80 per $100 
in 1957. The average employee’s annual benefits totaled $1,132— 
an increase of $151 over the 1957 figure. 

In a dozen years, fringe benefits have increased more than twice 
as fast as wages, the survey shows. In the 108 companies that have 
been regularly surveyed by the Chamber since the studies began, 
annual wages per employee in 1959 were 83 per cent higher than 
they were in 1947. Fringe benefits, by contrast, had jumped 206 
per cent. 


co 
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Can an unanswered questionnaire help you solve 
your selection problems? Surprisingly enough, the 


answer is yes. See page 2. 
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TRANSLATION, PLEASE 


What does this mean? 

It has been observed that an enclosing barrier, for the purpose 
of discouraging and preventing intrusion upon that which it encloses, 
tends to enhance the amicability of those whose property abuts on 
said barrier. 


. » « and this? 


The current dividend notice from you has been received on which 
was indicated your election of option to have the existing and latest 
dividend under your above policy applied to reduce future premiums 
under this policy and we are pleased to advise that this, and further 
future dividends, in accordance with your election will be duly ap- 
plied to reduce future premiums. 


This means: 
"s40Qysiau poos ayoui Saqua{ pooy 
.. . and this: 


*‘paysp nod sv ‘Kayod anod uo suiniuasd aonp 
-a4 O] Spuapiaip ainjn{ puv juasind anok Ajddv oj Addvy aq ]],aM 


—from Effective Letters, November/ December, 1960 
(© 1960, by New York Life Insurance Company) 




















“Where's the fire?” 
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LET’S 
GET DOWN T0 
CASES 


Every month, SM presents true stories of problems supervisors 
have faced. How would you solve them? 
You might discuss the case with a group of people— 
fellow supervisors, family, friends. 
Each person, you'll find, has his own way of looking at the problem. 


The Man Who Changed His Mind 


S HE WALKED into his depart- 
A ment, foreman Hank Borkel 
saw a group gathered around the wa- 
ter cooler and heard a buzz of talk 
and sardonic laughter. The men were 
idle, waiting for raw stock that 
should have arrived that morning. 

As Hank approached, most of the 
men saw him and the talk died down. 
But one voice boomed out; Dan Mil- 
ligan, his back to the foreman, con- 
tinued to air his views: 

“Same old story. It would make a 
cat laugh. The worst-managed place 
I ever saw. Out of stock this morn- 
ing, this afternoon he'll be on our 
tails. Produce, produce, produce. 
And always asking for suggestions. 
Well, I’ve got a fine suggestion for 
Borkel—” ; 

Someone nudged him, and he 


turned and saw the foreman. His 
face went red. 

“What were you going to say, 
Dan?” Borkel asked. “We’re always 
glad to get new ideas.” 

Milligan stood speechless. The 
“suggestion” he’d mentioned evi- 
dently was not meant for the fore- 
man’s ears. Then, feeling the eyes of 
the group on him, he began to blus- 
ter: 

“Well, O.K., so you heard me. 
Maybe its time somebody spoke up. 
If the stock isn’t missing, then they 
change the specs and waste time on 
new setups. And we’re supposed to 
break our backs to get the orders out 
on time. If we’re late we get the 
blame for it. And you're not doing 
anything about it!” 

Milligan had a point. In fact, Bor- 
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kel had just made the same com- 
plaint to the plant superintendent. 
He felt he had stuck his neck out— 
and he was burned up at the accusa- 
tion that he’d done nothing. 

“Nobody blamed you, Dan,” he 
said. “And incidentally, when did 
you ever break your back to get out 
production?—Y our rate is below av- 
erage for the department. Nobody 
wants you to break your back. Just 
run your machine during working 
hours without goofing off for a 
smoke every half hour—that’s all we 
ask.” 

“So I'm a bum, huh?” Dan shout- 
ed. “My work isn’t good enough? 
Well, let me tell you something— 
I’ve worked here five years and no- 
body said that before. But don’t 
think I’m chained to the place. I can 
quit. I see plenty other jobs adver- 


tised for machine operators. In fact, 
I am quitting—here and now.” 

Before Borkel could answer, the 
noon whistle blew. Milligan turned 
away sharply and left the room. 

“I'll come back and finish out my 
day,” he said over his shoulder. 
“Don’t count on me after today.” 

Half an hour later, Borkel stood 
alone in the department, checking 
out the stock that had just arrived. 
Milligan came in. 

“Mr. Borkel,” he said, “I’ve been 
thinking things over and I’m sorry I 
blew my top. I like it here and I'd 
like to stay.” 

The company policy is that an 
employee who quits may be rein- 
stated if the foreman wishes—but 
only with loss of all seniority. How- 
ever, Borkel has not yet reported 
this quit. 


Consider these questions, and ask your own: 


1. If you were Hank Borkel, what would you do now? _ 
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3. What can Borkel do to improve morale in his department? 
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Readers Discuss QJ," B Cases 





Here are readers’ discussions of April’s case. 

A copy of Leadership on the Job, AMA’s handbook 
for supervisors, has been awarded to each of this 
month’s contributors. 











The Ballplayer 
(April, page 38) 
Case synopsis: 

Bruce Barnett has received three warnings for being away 
from his machine and late for work since his promotion a year 
ago from assistant slitter operator to operator at Box Photo- 
film. The excuses he gives his supervisor, Paul Mayda, are all 
tied, in some way, to baseball. Bruce never realized his first 
ambition—to be a pro ballplayer, but he’s a member of a neigh- 
borhood team and coaches his sons’ Little League team. 

Today, at the peak of the company’s season, Bruce’s two 
helpers and his machine were idle because he didn’t show up 
for work. When he finally came in, he apologized to Paul and 
explained that the ball game was later than he expected, but 
that he still would have made it on time if his car hadn’t broken 
down. 





Bruce that logically he should bump 
him back to the old job—but that 


The only out 
PAUL SHOULD HAVE taken more ef- 


fective action at the second offense. 
Bruce’s baseball background gave 
Paul the perfect “in” to talk over the 
situation with Bruce. Paul could 
have asked, “What would you do 
with the offending boys if only eight 
Little Leaguers showed up for your 
next game?” 

Paul’s only “out” now is to tell 


because he didn’t take action earlier, 
he'll be more lenient. He should put 
Bruce on three months’ probation 
with the threat of demoting him for 
the next offense. 
—GeEorGE P. HELLWIG 
Manager, Engineering Records De- 
partment, The Standard Register 
Company, Dayton, Ohio 
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“Three strikes—you're out!” 
BRUCE HAS team spirit. Paul should 
help him channel this spirit toward 
the job by comparing Bruce’s job to 
that of a baseball player. For ex- 
ample: His helpers depend on him; 
the company cannot operate effi- 
ciently unless everyone carries his 
share of the burden. Neither a com- 
pany nor a ball team can exist with- 
out dependable members. 

Paul should give Bruce a three- 
day layoff. 

While our company doesn’t have 
formal rules of procedure for cases 
like this, our usual practice is a ver- 
bal warning followed by a written 
warning, then a layoff. If the em- 
ployee doesn’t get the idea after this, 
he is discharged. 

—RICHARD C, STRAKA 


Industrial Engineer, Wabash Magne- 
tics, Inc., Wabash, Indiana 


Teamwork on the job 


IF PAUL had taken time to find out 
why Bruce preferred baseball to 
work, he might not have the prob- 
lem he is faced with now. And if he 
had more flexibility in his crews, no 
one absence could tie up a ma- 
chine. 

Paul must now explain to Bruce 
how important it is for his machine 
to run on a full schedule. He should 
make sure that Bruce understands 
company rules and knows where he 
stands with the company. 

—MATTHEW WILSON 
Machine Shop Foreman, Ohaus 
Scale Corporation, Union, N. J. 
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Pinch hitter needed 
IT WAS A MISTAKE not to have 
trained someone to take over for 
Bruce. There was no excuse for the 
machine and the assistants to be 
idle just because Bruce was not 
there. 

Paul should have pointed out to 
Bruce that a properly managed bus- 
iness or team is only as good as its 
participants. He should try to sell 
Bruce on team spirit in the plant. 
He should also impose the heaviest 
penalty called for by company pol- 
icy and make it clear that if Bruce 
does not become more responsible, 
he will be replaced. 

—CORRESPONDENCE WORK FLOW 

SEMINAR GROUP 

Enlisted Services and Records Divi- 
sion, Bureau of Naval Personnel, 
Department of the Navy, Washing- 
ten, D.C. 


Crack down 


BRUCE SHOULD CHANNEL some of 
the enthusiasm and interest he 
shows for baseball into his job. Paul 
has been extremely lenient, and 
now it’s time to give Bruce a few 
days’ leave without pay plus a warn- 
ing that continued infractions will 
lead to dismissal. 
—A. J. BENDER, JR. 
Administrative Assistant, U.S. Naval 
Underwater Sound Reference Lab- 
oratory, Orlando, Florida 


No room at the top? 


THE TROUBLE could be that Bruce 
thinks he can’t advance any further. 





Paul should thoroughly check 
Bruce’s record and talk to him about 
his future. He should tell him not 
only where he is deficient, but also 
how to correct his deficiencies. 
Above all, Paul should point out 
that Bruce has not reached his limit 
—he can, if he will work, move 
higher up the ladder. 

Bruce can again become a de- 
pendable employee. Too many of us 
tend to look only at facts and fig- 
ures. In our dealings with people, 
motivation should be the key con- 
sideration. 

—W.R. REDDING 

Assistant to the Production Superin- 
tendent, Rohm & Haas Company, 
Knoxville, Tennessee 


“Get back on our team” 


PAUL MUST be able to depend on the 
people he works with. Obviously, he 
cannot depend on Bruce. If Bruce 
doesn’t accept his company respon- 
sibilities, there’s nothing to do but 
demote him to assistant operator. 
In handling the situation, Paul 
can certainly bring in Bruce’s love 
of baseball. Just as the ball team 
would forfeit the game if only eight 
men were present, the company 
loses out each time a customer’s 
complaint is necessary, work is 
spoiled, or an order is late—because 
a team member was missing. “Get 
back on our team, Bruce, and you 
can be a first-stringer again.” 
—R. J. GOTTLIEB 
Plant Manager, Stauffer Chemical 
Company, Chauncey, New York 


The interview is overdue 
BRUCE’S BEHAVIOR, if it is allowed to 
continue, will disrupt the organiza- 
tion. Some form of disciplinary ac- 
tion, depending on company policy, 
should be taken. Usually, a layoff of 
one or two days is sufficient, with 
termination as a last resort. 

A face-to-face interview between 
Paul and Bruce is long overdue; 
handled tactfully and objectively, it 
can motivate Bruce to become re- 
sponsible and dependable again. 

—R. C. MALICOAT 

Line Foreman, Sacramento Munici- 
pal Utility District, Sacramento, 
California 


Bruce undermines morale 


DISCIPLINARY ACTION is needed. 
There is little that undermines the 
morale of other employees as much 
as seeing a key employee get by with 
almost anything. 

Paul should take two steps at this 
point. First, he should issue a final 
written warning to Bruce; and sec- 
ond, he should immediately start 
training someone to take over in 
Bruce’s absence. If there is another 
offense, Bruce should be suspended 
or fired, depending on the extent of 
the offense. 

—ENNA ABERNETHY 
Packaging Supervisor, Frito Com- 
pany, Salt Lake City, Utah 


Draw the line 


A PERSONAL APPROACH—one that 
emphasizes Bruce’s importance to 
the unit’s performance—should 
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work if Bruce is willing to accept his 
responsibilities. 

Paul cannot continue to allow 
Bruce to jeopardize his group’s 
work. The time has come to draw 
the line and hold to it. He should be 
prepared, if Bruce doesn’t improve, 
to replace him. 

-—S. K. ALGER 

Management Analyst, Social Secu- 
rity Administration, Bureau of Old- 
Age & Survivors Insurance, Balti- 
more, Maryland 


Paul dropped the ball 


IN VIEW OF BRUCE’S disciplinary rec- 
ord, Paul dropped the ball by not 
suspending him after the third repri- 
mand. Paul also missed the oppor- 
tunity to discuss the parallel between 
teamwork on the ball field and in the 
plant. Had he done so after the ver- 


bal warning, further disciplinary ac- 
tion might not have been necessary. 
—W. F. PENFIELD 

American Can Company, Hillside, 
New Jersey 


Stress responsibility 


PAUL ALLOWED the situation to de- 
velop unnecessarily. Bruce appar- 
ently has potential but lacks matu- 
rity. 

With the first written warning, 
Paul should have had a serious talk 
with Bruce and stressed his respon- 
sibilities to his family and his fellow 
workers. 

If Bruce proves to be incorrigible, 
Paul should demote him to less de- 
manding tasks. 

—ARTHUR A. COSTELLO 
Quality Supervisor, Keystone Cam- 
era Company, Inc., Boston, Mass. 
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DON’T ROCK | THE BOAT 


By Peter C. Reid 


Why spoil an outing with an accident? 


IFTEEN YEARS AGO, there were 

fewer than 2 million pleasure 
boats in the United States. Today, 
there are over 8 million. Besides 
providing fun for millions of U. S. 
pleasure boaters, this tremendous 
jump has created a_ whale-sized 
problem—safety. 

Boating has always had its haz- 
ards, of course. But with the popula- 
tion explosion of boats approaching 
traffic-jam proportions, the need for 
safe, expert boat handling has be- 
come greater than ever. Here are 
some of the accidents that have 
been happening on our crowded 
lakes, rivers, and coasts: 


Last summer, a_ high-powered 
motorboat raced across a bay near 
Tampa, Florida. Trying to make a 
sharp turn, the inexperienced own- 
er was flung into the water. The 
pilotless craft careened into an- 
other boat, seriously injuring the 
people aboard. 

At New Jersey's Greenwood 
Lake, a sixteen-year-old boy reck- 
lessly “buzzed” another boat with 
his outboard to see how close he 
could come without hitting it. He 
lost control and piled into the other 
boat. A seven-year-old girl in the 
rammed boat drowned. 

At an “outboard treasure hunt” 
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in St. Petersburg, Florida, the start- 
ing signal misfired and the boats 
were called back. In the confusion, 
a powerful runabout climbed up on 
a smaller outboard, narrowly miss- 
ing the occupants. 

Although overcrowded waters 
have increased the collision rate, 
there are too many accidents of 
other types, too. Only last April, 
three Long Island teen-agers were 
in such a hurry to test a new out- 
board motor that they neglected to 
check weather reports before they 
set out. Caught by violent winds 
and three-foot waves at nightfall, 
they were unable to reach shore. By 
the time their drifting boat was 
found by an air-sea rescue heli- 
copter, all three had died of expo- 
sure. 


Can it be safe? 


These grim stories make boating 
sound like a pretty dangerous form 
of recreation. But it’s not—in itself. 
What can make boating dangerous 
is ignorance, carelessness, and reck- 
lessness. 

Legally, anyone can operate a 
small motorboat—no license is re- 
quired and there’s no minimum age 
limit. It’s not unusual these days to 
see a boy in his early teens racing 
through crowded waters in a motor- 
boat that is just as potentially lethal 
as a high-powered car. 

The Federal Boating Act of 1958 
has made a small start toward rem- 
edying this situation. It requires 
that all motorboats of over 10 
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horsepower be numbered and regis- 
tered, either with the Coast Guard 
or with a state system. Thus, a boat 
involved in an accident can be 
identified by its number, which must 
be painted on its prow. The 1958 
law also calls for compulsory re- 
porting of all accidents on pre- 
scribed forms. 

Eventually you may need a li- 
cense to operate a boat just as you 
do to operate a car. And you will 
probably have to demonstrate that 
you know enough about handling a 
boat to keep from being a danger to 
yourself, your passengers, and 
others within range of your boat. 

Today, it’s largely up to the indi- 
vidual boat owner to make sure he’s 
not a marine menace. If you have a 
boat or are planning to buy one, 
here’s what you can do. 


Equipment 


Make sure your boat is safe and 
has proper equipment. 

There’s an easy way for you to 
find out if you’re skippering a safe 
boat. That’s to get a free safety 
check by a qualified member of the 
Coast Guard Auxiliary. He will tell 
you if your boat is seaworthy and 
has adequate safety equipment. 
For the address of the Auxiliary 
nearest you, write to the Auxiliary 
Division, U. S. Coast Guard Head- 
quarters, Washington, D. C. 

Equipment required by federal 
law depends on the length of your 
boat. Here’s a rundown: 

Lights—required on all boats. 





Whistle—required on all motor- 
boats over 16 feet. 

Bell—trequired on all motorboats 
26 to 65 feet. 

Lifesaving device—one for each 
person aboard, on all boats. 

Flame arrester—required for all 
gasoline-engine carburetors, except 
on outboard motors. 

Ventilation—required on all mo- 
torboats except those with no en- 
closed spaces. 

Fire extinguishers—required on 
all boats except outboards under 26 
feet with no enclosed spaces. 

Failing to carry a lifesaving de- 
vice for each person aboard is prob- 
ably the commonest—and most 
senseless—violation of legal re- 
quirements. Too often a boat will 
leave the dock with half a dozen 
passengers—and one life preserver. 
Such negligence can easily lead to 
tragedy; 97 per cent of boating 
deaths are the result of drowning. 

In a small boat or an open one, 
children and nonswimmers should 
always wear lifesaving devices. In 
rough weather or hazardous waters, 
everyone in the boat should wear 
one. 

Lifesaving devices come in a 
number of different types. Your 
best bet if you have a small boat is 
either a buoyant vest or the horse- 
collar type. They will be stuffed 
with either kapok or unicellular 
foamed plastic. When kapok gets 
wet and is compressed, it loses its 
buoyancy, so be sure the kapok is 
sealed in a watertight envelope in- 


side the cloth covering. Foamed 
plastic is not affected by water and 
needs no seal. Be sure also that the 
preservers you buy have a stamp or 
a tag showing they are approved by 
the U.S. Coast Guard. 

If you want your lifesaving de- 
vice to take care of you, you’ve got 
to take care of it. It should be 
stored in a dry, ventilated space. If 
it does get wet, it should be dried 
thoroughly in the sun. Never use it 
as a cushion or a fender. 

For safety’s sake, don’t be satis- 
fied merely to meet the legal mini- 
mum in equipment. It’s good prac- 
tice, for example, to carry an 
anchor. Other safety equipment rec- 
ommended by the experts: a bailing 
device, some form of distress signal, 
navigation charts, a compass, oars 
for a small outboard, spare parts 
and tools, a bilge pump, an ade- 
quate first-aid kit. 


The right motor 


Even a boat that’s built soundly 
will be unsafe if you buy the wrong 
motor. Many accidents can be 
traced to the fact that a boat had a 
motor far too large for its size. An 
overpowered boat is unseaworthy 
at high speeds, and it can easily 
capsize while making a sharp turn. 

For a manual of safe power limits 
for small boats of various sizes and 
styles, write to the Outboard Boat- 
ing Club of America, Inc., 307 
North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
1, Illinois. 

If you asked a nondriver to get 
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behind the wheel of a car for the 
first time and simply take off, he'd 
think you were joking. Yet the same 
person may think that all he needs 
to be a nautical expert is a boat, a 
motor, and a yachting cap. And 
many drivers themselves assume 
that if they can drive a car they can 
“drive” a boat. 

It’s not that simple. Maneuvering 
a boat and steering a car are two 
completely different arts. For one 
thing, a boat must be steered in 
fluid, unstable medium. 
A boat has no brakes, and there is 
no prescribed path for it to follow. 
When you steer a boat, the stern re- 
sponds first—just the opposite of a 
car. Nor does the car driver have to 
contend with the wind and waves. 


water—a 


How to learn 


How can you learn to handle a 
boat like an expert? Books are help- 
ful, of course, and some are recom- 
mended elsewhere. A still better 
way is to take a good course in boat 
handling. Even if you’re already a 
boater, you can broaden your skills 
with an advanced course. 

The U. S. Coast Guard Auxiliary 
and the U. S. Power Squadrons both 
give boating courses. The Coast 
Guard Auxiliary offers three basic 
courses: 1) a one-lesson course in 
outboard-motorboat handling; 2) a 
three-lesson course in safe boating; 
and 3) an eight-lesson course in 
basic seamanship and safe boat 
handling. All are free. 

The U. S. Power Squadrons, an 
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organization with local groups cov- 
ering almost every navigable water- 
way, Offers a free course in basic 
piloting. Advanced 
available to 
organization. 


courses are 
those who join the 
Practicing your boat-handling 
techniques will improve your skill 
and confidence. Here’s one way to 
do some realistic practicing without 
having to worry about mistakes: 
Find some calm, open water and 
temporary buoys 
Practice making 
approaches to the buoys and turns 


anchor a few 
like inner tubes 


around them. Learn to back into 
and around the markers, touching 
them lightly without moving them, 
as if you were actually docking your 
boat. 

When you've got the feel of it in 
calm water, try it in a stiff breeze. 
Rules of the road 

Traffic rules exist on water as 
well as on land, and they're de- 
signed for the same purpose: to pre- 
vent accidents. With millions of 
pleasure boaters on the water, a 
boat owner should know these traf- 
fic rules thoroughly. 

Even people who have been boat- 
ing for years often do not know that 
whistle or horn signals have specific 
meanings. When you meet a boat 
head on, for example, you should 


give one short blast to indicate that 


you are passing him on your port 
(left) side. If the oncoming boat is 
on your starboard side, give two 
blasts to tell him you are maintain- 











ing course. Three short blasts will in- 
dicate you’ve reversed your engine 
to stop or go astern. Four or more 
short blasts indicate Danger! Five 
or more on the Great Lakes and 
high seas can indicate inability to 
comply with a misunder- 
standing of the signal, or an alarm 


signal, 


signal in an emergency. 
Knowing the right-of-way 

will give you further insurance 

against collisions. Boats moving un- 


rules 


der sail or being rowed or paddled 
always have the right of way over 
boats moving under engine power. 
Any boat coming toward you with- 
in the danger zone—like the black 
boat on the diagram below—has the 
right of way. He should sound one 
blast on his horn or whistle. You 
should reply with one blast, then 
slow down and pass behind him. 
When youre passing a boat going 
in the same direction, he has the 
right of way. Tell him you're plan- 
ning to pass by giving one signal 
blast if you want to pass on his right 
side or two blasts if you want to pass 
him on the left. If he repeats your 
signal, he’s giving you permission 
to pass. 
Technically speaking, 
shouldn’t try to pass until you get 
that okay. However, boat owners 


you 


who don’t know that whistle signais 
mean something besides a friendly 
greeting will probably just give you 
a cheerful wave in return. So unless 
you get a danger signal—four or 
more blasts—meaning that the boat 
ahead thinks it’s unsafe for you to 


pass, you'll have to use your own 
judgment. 

Boating areas also have helpful 
traffic signs. Understanding exactly 
what they mear will help to keep 
you out of trouble. These aids to 
navigation include buoys, _light- 
houses, lightships, range lights, day 
beacons, and fog signals. The vari- 
ous systems of navigational aids 
used in different areas are too com- 
plex to be covered in a brief article, 
but you will find them completely 
described in courses and books on 
basic seamanship. (See page 49.) 


Prevent fire 


Take proper precautions against 
fire and other boating hazards. 

Do you know these facts about 
gasoline? 

e It readily changes from a liq- 
uid to a combustible vapor 

e Because its vapors are heavier 
than air, they tend to collect in low, 
confined spaces like the bilges of a 
boat. 

e It takes as little as 144 per 
cent of gasoline vapor mixed with 
air to form a highly explosive mix- 
ture. 

e Even the tiniest spark or flame 
is enough to start a gasoline fire. 
Ne 
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These facts add up to one big 
imperative: Treat gasoline with the 
same respect you'd give to a stick of 
dynamite. Most boat fires could 
have been prevented with the prop- 
er precautions. 

Start with proper equipment, 
properly installed. To get recom- 
mendations on safe engine installa- 
tion, send for the pamphlet Funda- 
mentals for the Prevention of 
Explosions and Fire on Pleasure 
Craft available for 50 cents from 
the Yacht Safety Bureau, Inc., 21 
West Street, New York 6, N. Y. 

Safe equipment must be backed 
up by safe fueling operations. Fol- 
low these steps: 

Before starting to fuel: Make 
sure nobody is smoking on board. 
Stop all engines, radios, fans, mo- 
tors, or other devices even remotely 
capable of producing a spark. Turn 
off all cooking or heating-stove 
burners. Close all windows, doors, 
ports, and hatches. Have a filled 
fire extinguisher handy. (Don’t use 
a carbon tetrachloride extinguisher 
—it is no longer approved by the 
Coast Guard because it creates toxic 
fumes. Your best bet for a small 
boat is the dry-chemical extinguish- 
er that puts out fires with a cloud of 
bicarbonate of soda.) 

While fueling: Watch carefully 
to see that not even a drop of gaso- 
line gets below decks, except into 
the tank. Make sure the hose or 
can nozzle makes unbroken metal- 
to-metal contact with the tank’s 
fill pipe during actual fueling, so 
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they don’t a spark by 
banging together. 

After fueling: Put the tank cap 
back on securely. Wipe up any 
gasoline spilled on deck and hose 
the deck with water. Open all ports, 
windows, hatches to 
ventilate the entire boat at least five 
minutes. Before starting the engine 
burner, run_ the 


generate 


doors, and 


or lighting any 
bilge blower for five minutes. Make 
sure all enclosed spaces and bilges 
are completely free of the smell of 


gasoline. 


Room for one more? 


Another common cause of boat- 


ing accidents is overloading. Dis- 


aster often strikes because a small 
boat suitable for no more than four 
people is loaded down with perhaps 
twice that many—plus a mountain 
of equipment. Overloading reduces 
your freeboard—the space you have 
between the water and edge of your 
boat. Even the slightest dip can 
bring water into the boat and may 
end up spilling people into the 
water. Your load should be espe- 
cially light when there is or may be 
rough water. 

Passengers should be seated low 
and in the middle of the boat. This 
not only produces stability; it makes 
the bow and stern more buoyant so 
the boat will ride over the waves. 

Standing up and moving around 
in a small boat is a common cause 
of capsizing. If your passengers are 
new to boating, lay down. strict 
rules for moving. Only one person 








BONE UP ON BOATING 
rTHERE’S A LOT MORE to boating safety than can be included 
in a short article, and anyone with a boat should read at least 
one basic book on boating. For 40 cents you can get Recrea- 
tional Boating Guide, a 77-page booklet with a nontechnical 
approach, prepared by the Coast Guard. Order it from the Su- 
perintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, Wash- 


ington 25, D.C. 


Another inexpensive book is the 160-page Mobil Boating 
Guide, available for 50 cents from the Mobil Oil Company, 
Small Craft Division, 150 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N.Y. 
If you want to go more deeply into the subject, there is Piloting, 
Seamanship and Small Boat Handling, a comprehensive 568-page 
book by Charles F. Chapman. This is available for $5.00 from 
MoToR BoaTinG, 572 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N.Y. 


should move at a time, and he 
should always announce that he’s 
going to shift. He should move 
slowly, keep low, and hold on with 
both hands. 


More precautions 

Here are other Safety 
tions: Always reduce speed when 
you are near other boats. You'll 


precau- 


minimize the danger of collisions 
and also cut down the force of your 
wake, which could actually capsize 
a small boat. (Legally, you’re re- 
sponsible for any damage caused 
by your wake.) As a rule, stay 
away from swimming areas, but if 
you are forced to go through one, 
be alert. Swimmers are often diffi- 
cult to spot, especially when there’s 
a glare or the water is choppy. 

Good housekeeping is a must. 


Keep all gear stowed away neatly 
so the decks are clear. You cut 
down the danger of tripping, and 
make it easy to put your hands on 
equipment when you need it. 
Footwear is important, too. All 


passengers should wear  nonslip 
shoes. (Incidentally, don’t forget 


sun hats and sunglasses—when the 
reflected from the 
you're getting double exposure.) 

Before leaving shore, check your 
boat for leaks. Remove any water 
in the boat to prevent slipping. Be 
sure, too, that you have enough 
fuel. Carry an emergency supply in 
a clean can with a safety spout. 


sun is water, 


Know your weather 


Weather is a sometime thing. 
rhe sunshine that bathes your boat 


as you push off for an all-day cruise 
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may turn into wind and rain within 
hours, or even minutes. That means 
you should Jearn as accurately as 
you can what the weather will be 
while you’re on the water. Nature 
itself supplies many reliable weath- 
er signs—you can learn their mean- 
ing by studying a book on elemen- 
tary weather forecasting. 

But don’t rely just on your own 
forecasting ability. You should also 
get weather information from your 
daily paper and pick up reports on 
the radio. Also, keep your eye out 
for storm signals flown at Coast 
Guard installations. Don’t ignore 
these warnings, even if they've oc- 
casionally proved inaccurate—give 
them the benefit of the doubt. 


Know the waters 

Knowing the waters is as impor- 
tant as knowing the weather. This 
is especially true now that trailer 
boating has become popular. With a 
modern boat trailer you can hitch 
your boat to your car and stop at 
any attractive lake, river, or sea- 
side port. Each new body of water 
has its own boating conditions; 
take time to investigate them thor- 
oughly. Knowing before you go out 
about reefs, tide rips, buoys, and 
local boating customs may save 
your life. 

A tragic example of what can 
happen on unfamiliar waters hap- 
pened last year on Lake Tahoe in 
the Far West. Three boys in a smal] 
outboard capsized and drowned. 
The reason: They didn’t know that 
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the lake can be placid on the Cali- 
fornia side and at the same time 
lethally violent on the Nevada side. 


to 


If you confine your boating 


one area, get to know it thoroughly. 
A close study of navigational charts 
of your area may tell you things you 
never knew before—water depths, 
obstructions, buoy locations, land- 
marks, shorelines, ways of measur- 
ing distance and course 

You can get inexpensive charts 
from various sources, depending on 
where you're boating. Consult a 
marine dealer or boatyard to find 
out where they're available for your 


area, 


Know what to do in an 
emergency 

An emergency doesn’t have to 
end in tragedy, if you're prepared 
for it. Take a tip from the lifeboat 
drills held on ocean liners, and drill 
yourself in the steps you should 
take in a Here are some 
emergencies for which you should 


crisis. 


be ready: a man overboard, fog, a 
fire, a stove-in plank, a bad leak, a 
motor breakdown, a bad storm, a 
collision, capsizing, swamping. 
Here are tips on three of the 
most serious emergencies: 
Capsizing or swamping. Your 
passengers may panic and try to 
swim to shore. But even for good 
swimmers, the most sensible pro- 
cedure is to stay with the boat. 
Most boats will float when they’re 
capsized or swamped, and the pas- 
sengers can cling to the sides safely 








—if they’re wearing life preservers. 
Trying to swim to shore is usually 
not advisable—land is always far- 
ther away than it looks. 

Man overboard. To avoid injur- 
ing the person in the water with 
your propeller, swing the stern away 
from him. Then immediately throw 
a lifesaving device into the water 
near him. 

Try to maneuver the boat next to 
him—heading into the wind or cur- 
rent—then cut the motor and help 
him aboard. If the boat is small, 
pull him up over the stern—pulling 
him over the side may capsize the 





boat. 

Fire. First try to put out the fire 
with an extinguisher or—if wood, 
mattresses, rags, and similar mate- 


rials are burning—with water. If 


possible, throw burning materials 
over the side. 

If the fire is in a confined space, 
closing hatches, doors, vents, and 
ports will tend to keep oxygen from 
fanning the flames. You can also re- 
duce the fanning effect by stopping 
the boat or reducing speed. Try to 
maneuver the boat so the wind will 
keep the flames from spreading to 
other parts of the boat. 


Take action 

The suggestions made here can't 
touch all the bases. Safety afloat 
is a complex subject and you 
should familiarize yourself with the 
procedures that go toward making 
an expert boatsman. Problems will 
vary with the size and type of boat 
you own. A lot depends on where 


HELP! 


If you run into trouble and need help, but there is no other 
boat nearby, you should have some way of sending a distress 


signal. Here are some widely used methods recommended by 


the Mobil Boating Guide: 


. Fly your flag or ensign upside down. 
- Fly a white cloth from the highest point on your boat. 


kerosene—but not gasoline! 


1 

2 

3. Sound your horn, bell, or whistle rapidly and repeatedly. 
4. Light a fire in a pail or other metal container, using oil or 


5. Send up emergency rocket flares—a special kit is available 


for small boats. 


6. Blink your white range light or a spotlight to signal SOS— 


3 dots, 3 dashes, 3 dots. 


7. Send the emergency signal word “Mayday” repeatedly on 


your radiotelephone. 
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you're boating, too; whether it’s on 
a river, a lake, or offshore. Using 
the system of locks found on many 


inland waterways calls for special 


techniques. 

Besides making yourself an ex- 
pert, you might consider the pos- 
sibility of a community effort to im- 
prove boating safety in your area. 
As the marine-accident toll has 
soared, a number of communities 
have successfully reversed the 
trend by setting up volunteer safety 
programs. Some places have cut 
down accidents by separating po- 
tentially conflicting forms of water 
activity. 

At Fish Lake in Wisconsin, for 
example, water skiers have been al- 
lotted the east bulge of the lake and 
fishermen the west third. The com- 
munities near Cedar Lake, Indiana, 


have not only zoned the lake, but 
have established a weekend patrol 
boat manned by volunteers. The 
residents of Washington’s Lake 
Meridian have set up an education 
patrol which scans the lake with 
binoculars. Any offender against 
local safety rules is cautioned. 

If you're interested in starting 
such a program in your community, 
you can get guidance from the Pub- 
lic Safety Department of the Na- 
tional Safety Council, 425 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Illi- 
nois, or from your local Safety Coun- 
cil. Setting up an effective water- 
safety takes sound 
planning and perseverance. But it’s 
been shown that such programs can 
go a long way toward making boat- 


program 


ing the unalloyed pleasure it can 
be. 


A works manager in a midwestern manufacturing 


plant kept track of his own activities for a week— 
and was amazed at his findings. What did he dis- 


cover? See page 28 
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of the month 


Check—For Discipline 


UTHORITY MELTS AWAY if it isn’t 
A used. And teamwork and group 
morale melt quickly if authority is used 
impulsively, arbitrarily, or inconsist- 
ently. That’s why you can’t breathe 
hot, then cold, when you have to ap- 
ply discipline. 

Check the following points to make 
sure that you're maintaining discipline 
fairly and consistently. 


1. Did | get all the facts? 

Did I get all possible informa- 
tion from employees or other super- 
visors who may know about the case? 

Did I give the employee full 
opportunity to state his case? 

Have I checked the accuracy of 
all information that influenced my de- 


cision? 


2. Did | weigh the facts properly 
before | made my decision? 

Did 1 
past record before I decided on what 
kind of discipline to administer? 

Am I sure that my feelings about 
him didn’t affect my decision? 

If | couldn’t find a precedent in 
my own department for my decision, 
did I ask Personnel how such cases 


review the employee’s 


have been handled or should be han- 
dled? 

Did my 
against the employee or any group in 
the department? 

Will my handling of the situa- 
tion encourage the man to do better? 

Was the degree of discipline in 
line with the seriousness of the offense? 

Will my action maintain the dis- 
cipline of the department and strength- 


decision discriminate 


) 


en its morale 


3. If | had to impose a reprimand 
or penalty, did | do it properly? 

Did I explain to the employee 
how his action affected the depart- 
ment, other employees, and himself 
and why discipline was necessary? 

Did I discuss his offense with 
him, and suggest how he could im- 
prove his behavior, job competence, 
or attitude? 

Did I fully record my actions in 
handling the case? 


4. Have | followed up my decision 
properly? 

Is the employee satisfied that 
he’s been treated fairly? 
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Has my action achieved the re- 
sult I wanted? Has the employee’s 
conduct, performance, or attitude im- 


grudge, and to minimize the possibil- 
ity that he will take the disciplinary 
action personally and resent it? 


proved? —) Am I satisfied that my handling 
If the worker has improved of the case has had a sound effect on 
since the incident, does he know that the attitudes and performance of the 
I recognize it? whole group? 
After he was disciplined, have | 
treated him in a normal, friendly man- 
ner—to assure him that I hold no 


@® THE PERSONNEL MANAGER 
(The Pennsylvania Railroad Company) 
No. 45 


Psychiatrist—Psychologist—Psychoanalyst 


WHAT ARE THE DIFFERENCES between the psychiatrist, the psycholo- 
gist, and the psychoanalyst? 

The psychiatrist is concerned with the study (diagnosis), treat- 
ment, and prevention of psychological difficulties. He is an M.D. 
who has studied what every other doctor studies—anatomy, internal 
medicine, surgery, and so on. He has also spent at least three years 
in specialized training in psychiatry, mostly in mental hospitals, 
diagnosing and treating mentally and emotionally disturbed patients. 

A psychologist is a scientist who studies the mind. He generally 
has a Ph.D. (Doctor of Philosophy), but he does not usually have a 
medical degree. There are many fields of specialization in psychology 

clinical, social, experimental, industrial, and so on. 

The clinical psychologist is especially trained in administering and 
interpreting psychological tests which help the psychiatrist make his 
diagnosis. Some clinical psychologists are also trained to do psycho- 
therapy and generally do so with a physician. Many psychologists 
are also active in research and teaching. 

Only a small minority of psychiatrists are psychoanalysts. For 
psychoanalysis is a specialty within a specialty. It refers to a com- 
prehensive theory of human motivation and behavior, to a method 
of research, and to a method of psychotherapy applicable to certain 
emotional problems. The psychoanalyst is usually a psychiatrist, 
though occasionally a psychologist, who beyond his basic profes- 
sional training has taken five or more years of intensive training in 
a school or institute for psychoanalysis. 

[he psychiatrist, psychologist, and psychoanalyst may work to- 
gether on the immense challenges of a single patient or a knotty 
research problem. 

HERBERT J. SCHLESINGER 
(Chief Clinical Psychologist, The Menninger Foundation) 
in Menninger Quarterly, Winter, 1960 
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MANAGER WATCHED a young main- 
A tenance man drill a hole in a steel 
plate. The drill was dull, and the man 
was having a tough time. It took him 
several minutes to do the job. When 
he was done, the hole wasn’t where 
it was supposed to be. 

The manager asked the young man 
why he hadn't sharpened his drill. He 
replied, “Aw, it’s too much trouble.” 

Fortunately, this attitude is not 
common. Interviews and surveys have 
shown that workers like to do their 
work well, that they like to feel proud 
of the product they make. They object 

consciously or unconsciously 
when they feel that their department 
lets standards slip. 

What makes a worker feel that 
quality doesn’t matter? What makes 
him feel that, in his shop, third-rate 
stuff is good enough? Men in shops 
with such a reputation were asked this 
question. Their answers ran generally 
like these: 

“Who cares?” 

“Quality? What's that? Quantity’s 
what we hear.” 

“All he wants is to get the stuff out!” 


ys 
2 f 1p 
~ rey are 


- Quality 7 


Who's fie? Most often, he is the 
supervisor. His attitudes and actions 
influence those of his subordinates. 
From him, workers get one of two 
impressions: Quality is unimportant 
or quality counts 


Conveying concern 

How can a supervisor convey his 
concern for quality? One way is to 
maintain standards. When a_super- 
visor puts his O.K. on below-standard 
production, what he has approved be- 
comes the new standard. Thus there's 
a gradual, almost imperceptible drop 
in production quality. 

One foreman talks quality to his 
subordinates opening 
his mouth. His plant manufactures 
automotive and aircraft valves, valve- 
seat inserts, and tappets. Extremely 


without ever 


close tolerances are required. 

The foreman built a small pedestal 
near the entrance to his department. 
On it, he placed a black velvet cloth, 
and on the cloth he placed one tappet, 
with the sign, “This is a perfect tap- 
pet.” The next week, he highlighted a 
valve, then an insert. His subordinates 
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got the message: Rejects dipped to an 
all-time low. 


Effective approaches 

Other approaches may be less dra- 
matic, but equally effective: 

Point up jobs that are especially 
well done. Making a fine precision 
bearing can be a satisfying achieve- 
ment. How long is it since you had 
such a thought—or mentioned it to 


gestions for improving quality. One 
manager whose plant makes gears 
often stops beside an operator and 
asks him, “If you wanted to make an 
even better gear, a perfect one, what 
would you do?” If a worker’s idea is 
tried and it’s successful, it’s added to 
the operation. Even when no new 
ideas are offered, the manager has 
succeeded in reminding his subordi- 
nates of his interest in a better prod- 


your subordinates? uct. 
Praise the producers of high-quality Keep it up. The quest for quality is 

jobs—to themselves and to others. never-ending proc- 
Check failing machines—not just ess 

for slow-ups, but for quality drops, 

too. 


Be on the alert for workers’ sug- 


an early-starting, 


®@ S. G. Williams 
TEXTILE WORLD 
April, 1961 


Here’s What the Arbitrator Said 


(See “‘Irascible Irene,’ page 27) 


BOTH CONTENTIONS of the union were rejected. The evidence 
did not support the view that management had been indifferent 
about discipline in the past. “On a number of occasions, disci- 
plinary action was withheld . . . to permit the grievant to work 
out a change in her relationship and willingness to follow instruc- 
tions, and to permit union officials to assist her,” the arbitrator 
wrote. “When such efforts were unavailing, suspension followed.” 
Nor did it matter that the arguments sometimes involved group 
leaders, rather than foremen. “The necessities of industrial pro- 
duction require teamwork not only between management and 
labor, but also at all levels of the process,” said the arbitrator. 
Irene did not accept this principle nor its corollary: accepting 
requests and instructions from group leaders and supervisors 
who are authorized to give them. 





NOTE: This award does not indicate how other arbitrators might rule in 
an apparently similar case. Arbitrators do not follow precedents. Each 
decision is based on the particular history, contract, testimony, and other 
facts involved. 
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A Framework 
for 





SELF-ASSESSMENT 


tives at once is usually 
frustrating. 

Project your goals 
into the future. Objec- 
tives change with ma- 
turity. Determine which 
want to ac- 
next 


ones you 
complish in the 
two-, five-, and ten-year 
periods. 

Discuss ob- 
jectives with family or 


close friends. A trusted 


your 








A MANAGER DOESN'T exist in a vac- 
uum. He works within 
frameworks at once: his personal and 


several 


professional objectives, his company, 
his assigned duties, and his day-to-day 
activities. The manager who wants to 
assess how well he is doing will find 
it useful to understand these frame- 
works. 


Personal objectives 

First, the manager should consider 
his personal Everyone's 
personal goals are different; they can 


objectives. 


be evaluated only by one’s own stand- 
ards. 

But they should be delineated as 
precisely as possible. The following 
suggestions may help: 

Be completely honest. Rationaliz- 
ing, projecting, or glossing over defi- 
ciencies is unrealistic. 

Be specific. High-sounding phrases 
like “happiness in life’ and “economic 
and social maturity” make good con- 
versation, but they are too general to 
be valid objectives. 

If there are 
determine which one is most impor- 


several objectives, 


tant. Trying to achieve several objec- 


confidant can help you 
your thinking. 
consider 


clarify 


The manager must also 
what he hopes to achieve in his pro- 
life. These objectives, of 
course, may be closely related to his 
personal ones. The more compatible 
the two sets of objectives, the less ten- 


manager will 


fessional 


sion and conflict the 
feel. 

He should next examine the goals 
and objectives of his company. This 
important framework includes the at- 
titudes and goals of his boss. Much as 
a manager would like to be judged 
by his own standards, he is actually 
judged by those of his superiors 
and their judgment is affected by how 
the manager contributes to the com- 


pany’s goals as they see them. 


A broader framework 

A broader framework is that of the 
over-all business world of which the 
manager is a part. This world is chang- 
ing significantly and rapidly; the man- 
ager must constantly assess it if he is 
to keep on top of his job. Further- 
more, the standards by which his per- 
formance is different 
from those of five or ten years ago. 


evaluated are 
If he is not aware of these changes, 
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he may find that he is using outdated 
managerial standards and tools while 
he is being judged by current ones. 


Day-to-day activities 

A manager who has assessed _ his 
long-range goals may still get bogged 
down in his day-to-day work. During 
his working day, he performs different 
types of activities at different times 
and in varying degrees—but often he 
is only vaguely aware why he does 
them. He needs a frame of reference 
for evaluating these activities. 

The Research Institute of America 
has devised a framework that breaks 
them down into three groups. The first 
consists of organization-dictated ac- 
tions—a manager does them because 
he works for the Acme Corporation, 
for example—which has its goals and 
objectives—and the manager has cer- 
tain responsibilities to Acme. Then 
there are job-dictated activities: the 
duties of a production manager as 
compared to those of a sales manager, 
for instance. The remainder are self- 
dictated; a manager initiates them to 
improve his own job performance. 

A manager who finds that most of 
his activities are organization dictated 


may be neglecting either his personal 
growth or his present performance; 
as a result, he may not be adequately 
prepared for promotion when the time 


comes. 

On the other hand, a manager who 
spends most of his time in self-dic- 
tated activities may be just getting 
by in his other responsibilities and 
may not even be considered for pro- 
motion. 

A manager should not try to assign 
permanent values to his different ac- 
tivities. He cannot unconditionally say, 
for example, that organizational ef- 
forts are most important and thus 
should occupy 80 per cent of his time. 
His environment is too mobile to 
permit this. But he can determine a 
tentative basis for distributing his ac- 
tivities that will hold for a reasonable 
period of time. 

The issue is not so much what he 
does, but that he recognizes the pat- 
tern of his activities and the reasons 


and purposes for it. 


@ Harry R. Knudson and Wendell L. French 
BUSINESS REVIEW 

(College of Business Administration, 
University of Washington) 

Vol. 20, no. 3 


Fire Hazards in the Home 

APPROXIMATELY 7,300 lives are lost each year in the U.S. because of 
fires, reports the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company. Of this to- 
tal, about 5,700, or nearly four fifths, occur in and around the house. 

Smoking was a contributing factor in more than 13 per cent of 
the deaths; the victims were mostly people who dozed off while 
smoking in bed or in an upholstered chair. Another 13 per cent were 
attributed to clothing that was ignited while the person was working 
at a stove or standing or walking near an open fire. Many of the 
deaths were from the explosion of heating, hot-water, or cooking 
equipment; from the misuse of flammable liquids, particularly gaso- 
line and kerosene; and from scalding by hot fluids. 
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Can Machine Guards Guarantee Safety? 


ESPITE ALL WORKERS’ precautions, 
D accidents still happen—particu- 
larly around moving machinery. One 
way to keep subordinates off the acci- 
dent rolls is to pay special attention to 
the safety guards on shop machines. 

Many machines are manufactured 
with built-in guards. For many others, 
standard guards are on the market, 
and for still others, simple guards can 
be made right in the shop. 

Guards can’t guarantee safety—but 
they are an important part of your 
shop’s accident-prevention program. 


Point of operation 

Point-of-operation machine guards 
are installed where workers cut, shape, 
or form material, or where they insert 
it into the machine. 

Hoods are used, for example, on 
woodworking machines where an un- 
guarded, fast-moving saw blade can 
cause serious harm. Frequently, these 
guards are automatic or semiauto- 
matic: The machine will not work un- 
less they are properly in place. 

Nip protectors. If a worker's fingers 
can be nipped by rollers, milling de- 
vices, and other moving parts, a ma- 
chine may be equipped with sensitive 
controls that quickly stop the machine 
when a worker accidentally touches the 
hazard. Frequently, a bar or shield is 
installed; this allows the worker to 
insert material into the machine, but 
stops his fingers from going too far. 

Two-hand controls. On some ma- 
chines where barrier guards are im- 
practical, two-hand trip controls keep 
accidents down. Unless both hands are 
operating the machine's controls and 


out of danger, the machine does not 
run. Even here, however, some kind 
of guard is advisable. 

Interlocking devices. Unless a cover 
or barricade is in place, the machine 
will not operate. 


Power presses 

Power presses contribute to many 
of industry’s accidents. Among the 
guards available for them are: 
With automatic 
feed, a worker doesn’t have to place 
his hand between punch and die. But 
the machine should nevertheless have 
an enclosure guard for the ram. For 


Automatic feed. 


some operations, semiautomatic feed 
devices are used, like plungers, chutes, 
or revolving dies. 

Feeding tools. Feeding tools—like 
tongs, tweezers, or forks—can be used 
to push, place, or remove materials in 
hazardous areas. They are made of 
soft metal, like aluminum or magne- 
sium. They are not substitutes for 
guards, but they help keep workers’ 
hands away from cutting edges and 
pinch points 

Electronic control devices. “Elec- 
tric-eye” guards throw a photoelectric 
beam of light in front of the danger 
point. When a workers’ hands break 
the beam, the ram stroke is immedi- 
ately interrupted. 


Materials for guards 

If guards aren't available for ma- 
chines, you can often make them in 
the shop. For most guards, you can 
use sheet metal, perforated metal, 
heavy wire mesh, or bar stock. If you 
have to inspect moving parts—and 
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metal’s strength is not needed—you 
can use transparent plastic. This is 
often used for guards around oddly 
shaped areas, because it can be easily 


formed. Shatterproof glass is also 
used, particularly when the flexibility 
of plastic is not required. 

Wooden guards don’t have the 
strength of metal ones, but they are 
often used in places where splashes 
and fumes from corrosive substances 
would attack iron or steel. Aluminum 
is used when resistance to rust is essen- 
tial. 

Color itself can be an important 


safeguard. The point of operation can 


NIGHT 
DEPOSITS 
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be highlighted with light tints—in 
contrast to the darker background of 
the machine. And guards painted in 
bright colors are quickly missed if 
they are out of place. 

A program to protect 
from the moving parts of machines 
like any safety program—requires 
careful attention. The supervisor 
should make frequent checks to see 
functioning 


operators 


that safety devices are 
and that workers know how to use 


them properly. 


@ NATIONAL SAFETY NEWS 
Merch, 1961 








Building Better Cooperation 


YEASONED MANAGERS and novice su- 
S pervisors alike often find them- 
selves faced with the question: “How 
can I get cooperation from my sub- 
ordinates?” A survey of hundreds of 
successful managers suggests some 
practical guides for motivating em- 


ployees. 


Get them involved 


People work more effectively doing 
a job they like and that they feel is 
theirs than one they don’t feel in- 
volved in. They also prefer to per- 
form where they feel competent. 
Give three different men the same job 
and each will handle it differently, ac- 
cording to his experience, his apti- 
tudes, and his preferences. 

How do you apply these ideas in 
day-to-day supervision? As far as pos- 
sible, assign a man to tasks he likes 
and does well. At the same time, help 
him to improve in areas where he is 
weak and to achieve greater tolerance 
for jobs he dislikes. 

Let him criticize or question his as- 
signments, when something can _ be 
done about it. Of course, many plans 
simply can’t be changed; but even 
then, a worker’s freedom to question 
may eliminate a feeling that a job is 
being rammed down his throat. 

Try to let a man know the outcome 
of his assignment. Often he will be 
doing just a small part of a large proj- 
ect. Showing him the over-all picture 
often increases his motivation to do 
the job well. 

Delegation helps the subordinate 
feel confident; it’s evidence that some- 
one has faith in his ability to do a job. 


It gives him a chance to learn, a feel- 
ing of progress, and an opportunity 
to make a contribution that’s all his 
own. 

Many managers know the value of 
delegating—but still find it difficult. 
Why? Many are afraid that delega- 
tion will jeopardize their own posi- 
tion. They feel that when they dele- 


gate, they lose control. 


Delegation and control 


Nothing is further from the truth. 
Delegation and control are firmly 
linked. To delegate is to gamble a bit, 
but a system of control is the man- 
ager’s method of keeping the odds in 
his favor. The wise manager delegates 
only after he has set up these controls: 

1. He trains the subordinate thor- 
oughly. 

2. He gives the subordinate respon- 
sibility step by step. 

3. He corrects the subordinate’s 
mistakes and recognizes his successes 
as the employee moves along. 

4. He establishes controls at each 
step so that he can move in to prevent 
any action that could seriously jeop- 
ardize his future or his subordinate’s. 


Recognize employees’ needs 


A man’s motivation to do a good 
job grows when he feels that he’s not 
just another cog in the wheel, but an 
individual valued for his own qualities. 

One top sales manager achieves a 
great part of his success through his 
ability to motivate the men working 
under him. He takes a sincere interest 
in their personal fortunes, and he 
radiates warmth. They work harder 
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because he likes them and they like 
him. 

He has his weaknesses, but to com- 
pensate for them, he complements 
them with his subordinates’ skills. His 
subordinates recognize this and rea- 
lize how important their skills are. It 
makes the combined effort a strong 
and successful one. 

The manager often must walk the 
fine line between the best interests of 
his subordinates and those of the com- 
pany. He may persuade a man to take 
on a difficult or unpleasant assign- 
ment because it’s important to the 
company. Another subordinate may 
receive an offer of a good job outside 
the company. Even though it would 
benefit the company to keep the man, 
the manager may wisely refrain from 
pushing the company’s cause too far 
if the offer represents a better oppor- 
tunity for the employee. 


Give credit 


Credit is vital: It shows a man that 
his efforts are appreciated and guides 
his progress. Almost everyone is anx- 
ious, to some degree, about his job 
performance. When anxiety is high, a 
person may need frequent praise and 
assurance. When anxiety is low, he 
won't need it as much; he may assume 
that his performance is satisfactory 
unless his boss tells him it isn’t. 


Point out mistakes 
An employee needs feedback to as- 
sure him that he’s going in the right 


direction. Positive feedback—recog- 


nition, praise, and reward—rein- 


forces his movement in the proper 


direction. Negative feedback—criti- 


cism, correction, and punishment- 

teaches him where he’s going off the 
track. Subordinates need the assur- 
ance, the sense of security, that they 
will be told if they've made mistakes 
and if their performance falls below 
par. If they know where they stand 


with their boss, they have the con- 


fidence necessary for decisive action. 


Show self-confidence 


A prime requisite of leadership is 
self-confidence. People need a con- 
fident leader to give them a sense of 
purpose and direction, someone they 
can turn to for help and advice. This 
self-confidence comes from compe- 
tence—either in a specific skill or in 
dealing with people. And confidence 
breeds confidence: A supervisor who 
feels sure of himself may give his 
subordinates courage they might not 
have otherwise. 

In the shop, a_ supervisor’s  self- 
confidence makes subordinates feel 
that he will fight for their welfare. 
This helps them overcome any fears 
and doubts they might have about 
their work environment, and_ gives 
them a healthy sense of security. And 
this in turn increases the cooperation 


they’re inspired to give. 
@ Edwin M. Glasscock 


NATION’S BUSINESS 
Vol. 48, no. 10 





WE LIKE A MAN to come right out and say what he thinks 


agree with him. 
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OW MANY TIMES have subordi- 
H nates completely misinterpreted 
your instructions? Chances are _ it’s 
happened more often than you'd like. 
It’s not hard to overcome—if you fol- 
low these guides. They'll help you to 
shorten, sharpen, and focus your mes- 
sages, and to make sure people under- 
stand what you’ve said. 


Think before you talk 


Some managers are so intent on 
getting a job done that they start talk- 
ing before they've thought the matter 
through. When they don't crystallize 
what they to say, they often 
confuse the listener. Before you start 


yourself these 


want 


to communicate, ask 
questions. The answers will help you 
determine exactly what you want to 
say—and this will make it easier to 
express yourself clearly. 

e Why dol want to say anything? 
Is a change about to take place? Is a 
problem developing? Must a job be 
done right away? 

e What do I want to accomplish? 
Do I want to report on a situation, 
get information, change an attitude, or 
initiate action? 

e Whom will 1 be 
What do I know 


speaking to? 
about him? What 


© 


Keep 
It 
Clear! 


kind of relationship do we have? Does 
he feel I’m interested in him and his 
ideas—or does he feel I'm in his way? 
Can he discuss things with me openly 
and frankly, or does he feel that he 
has to agree with me despite what he 
thinks? What does he know already 
about the subject we have to discuss? 
What’s his attitude toward it: hostile, 
in favor, or indifferent? 


Test runs 

Sometimes you can block your own 
efforts to get through to people. For 
example, you may feel unsure how to 
express a proposal, assignment, or 
correction. Or you may 
tionally involved in an issue that you 


be so emo- 


can't speak about it objectively. 
When this happens, it’s a good idea 
to “test run” your message on an as- 
sociate or friend. He can tell you what 
your words sound like, and help you 
clarify your thinking. The clearer you 
are in your own mind, the less likely 
wonder, 


your listener will be to 


“What's he driving at?” 


Use focus words 

If you use focus or “pointer” words 
during your discussion, your listener 
to pick out the 


will find it easier 
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important ideas. Words like “goal,” 
“result,” and “summarize” focus the 
listener’s attention, help him differen- 
tiate between facts and opinions, and 
highlight the essential points. 


Two-way communications 

You'll get across best if you involve 
your listener in the conversation as 
soon as possible. Ask leading ques- 
tions. You might begin by explaining 
your purpose, then asking, “What do 
you know about this?” or “How do 
you feel about it?” 

These questions help the listener 
tune in to your channel, help him un- 
derstand why he’s been called in, and 
give him the chance to offer his own 
knowledge, feelings, and ideas. His an- 
swers will help you, in turn, judge how 
much detail to use in your discussion, 
and how to approach the matter. 

Later on, you can ask him questions 
like these: “What have we _ over- 
looked?” “What difficulties do you 
see?” or “How would you go about 
solving this?” His answers may tell you 
not only how you’ve communicated, 
but also how well he can evaluate 
facts, think creatively, and analyze 
problems. 

Sometimes you may accidentally 
eliminate details from your presenta- 
tion. But beware of questions like, 
“You get what I mean, don’t you?” 
They imply that you’ve covered ev- 
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erything important and that your lis- 
tener is a moron if he does have a 
question. And, of course, he may have 
several important ones. Encourage 
them by asking, “What other informa- 
tion can I give you?” A question like 
this shows that you want to be under- 
stood and that you're interested in 
your listener. 


Insure follow-up 


Problems don’t usually arise until a 
worker starts doing the job you've 
asked him to do. Ideally, he should 
feel free to come back to you with 
any questions he may have. But too 
many subordinates get the feeling that 
they can’t return with questions with- 
out appearing stupid. You can insure 
follow-up by ending your original con- 
versation with “Let me know if you 
run into trouble,” or “Let’s get to- 
gether again in a few days.” Besides 
giving the listener confidence in your 
ability to solve problems, following 
up reduces the chance that he’ll feel 
left out on a limb. 

These guides, by themselves, won't 
guarantee that you'll get your instruc- 
tions across successfully. The real 
secret behind good communication is 
an interest in people, and nothing can 
substitute for that interest. 

® John D. Arnold 
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Now available 
— in response to your many requests for reprints —a separate 
issue of 30 of the cases from 


SUPERVISORY MANAGEMENT’s popular feature 
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Problem Situations for 
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the Line Supervisor 


By Lydia Strong 
Executive Editor 
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82 x 11 inches, paperbound. 
Each case, with discussion 
questions, on a_ separate, 
perforated sheet, with space 
for your notes. 


Prices 
Single copies: $3.00 (AMA 
members: $2.00). Quantity 
discounts as follows: 


Copies Discount 
3-25 10% 
26-50 15% 
51-100 20% 
100 and more 30% 


Order directly from AMA. 


A casebook for supervisors—to use in 
formal training sessions and for your 
own development. 

Here are a few of the important prob- 
lems covered in these cases: 
Absenteeism Boss-Supervisor Rela- 
tionships Communication — Cost 
Control Delegation Discipline — 
Ethics — Interdepartmental Relation- 
ships — Interviewing — Leadership — 
Morale and Motivation — Planning — 
Productivity — Safety — The Supervi- 
sor, His Duties and Qualifications — 
Safety — Teamwork — Training — Turn- 
over Union-Management Contracts 
— Vacations, etc. 
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